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ould your band director have kittens if 

he caught you cool cats cutting such 

capers? You know he wouldn’t! For he 
it is who has made music something magic to . Most SucC essful i 
you — a way to laugh when you are happy, a 
curtain to draw for pensive hours, a high cloud 


to walk on, scrapbook of a summer romance. school directors 


Your love of music is a timeless fabric he is 


weaving — backdrop for today’s golden hours, use musi¢ a a 
and for a thousand moods and dramas to come : 
long after your quick lips have forgotten their . 

& ® 


notes. Don’t flunk his course kids, it’s wonderful. from 


Ba 1 Hi Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas e Text books and literature e Band and 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. orchestra music e Instrumental solo and ensemble music e Instrumental methods e A com- 
30 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. plete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
































From its full-cast plate and hard 
maple pin plank to its double ve- 
neered case, every detail of this spe- 
cial school piano is engineered for 
long, carefree service. The Style 10 
Everett is also a standout performer. 
Extra string length needed for full, 
resonant tone is provided by the 44- 


a professional piano 


vie 








in performance! 


inch height. Full size action permits 
unexcelled playing ease, too. Before 
you buy any school piano, learn why 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
standardize with Everett, America’s 
most popular school piano. AND... 
one of the lowest priced. 


styie 10 EVERETT 


EVERETT PIANO .CO., DIVISION OF MERIDAN CORP., 


MARCH, 1955 


FACTS... 


A copy of “Report No. 10,” 
a factual rundown on 
school piano specifications, 
is yours on request. 
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RRNOUNCINS 


two new books 
for high school students 


MUSIC FROM 
SHORE TO SHORE 


JOSEPH A, LEEDER 
WILLIAM S, HAYNIE 


Here is a notable selection of 
songs, of unusual variety, 
simply arranged, for general 
music classes. Materials for 
unison and part singing include 
selections to meet the needs 
and interests of the least ex- 
perienced in music. Descriptive 
notes develop music apprecia- 
tion, and a variety of music 
class activities are interrelated 
with the singing experiences. 


CHORAL 
MUSICIANSHIP 
SERIES 


Book One, for Soprano-Alto 
HARRY R. WILSON 


This new series provides a 
wealth of interesting choral 
numbers, suitable for complete 
musical programs or as sep- 
arate selections. They are 
arranged to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of fine 
music and greater skill in music 
reading, leading to sound 
musicianship. A 33 rpm record- 
ing of all the selections is 
available. 
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ONGS and singing provided some 

bright spots in the world of 
music recently. 

Among the most unusual — and 
best-paid—engagements was that of 
singer Dwight Fiske, who made bet- 
ter than $40 a minute. He flew to 
Sea Island, Georgia, at the request of 
a Texas host, and returned to New 
York in a chartered plane so he 
wouldn’t miss his scheduled night 
club show. His fee for singing at 
the Georgia spot was $2,500 and all 
expenses. He performed for one 
hour and for eight people after their 
lunch. 


REPRESENTATIVE George Bender, of 
Ohio, defended his singing during a 
political meeting in Middletown, 
Ohio. He had been ridiculed by 
some Democrats for singing at the 
1952 Republican national conven- 
tion. But he told a political rally re- 
cently that he was running as an ex- 
perienced legislator, not as a singer, 
and that if he wanted to sing, that 
was his own business. He wound up 


the meeting with a rendition of: 


“When the Roll is Called up Yon- 
der.” 


Composer Richard Rodgers has 
given the manuscripts of his thirty 
years of song-writing to the nation. 
Rodgers, who once estimated that he 
had written a thousand melodies, 
presented the seventeen volumes to 
the music division of the Library 
of Congress in a ceremony at Car- 
negie Hall. 


SPEAKING of writing songs, take a 
tip from Irving Berlin, who said, 
“It isn’t a hobby. It’s a full-time 
job.” And he added, “There are no 
angles. You must have a song the 
publishers and record companies 
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like, and finally, the people must 
like it.” 


THE NEW official song of Kansas is 
“Home on the Range.” A rude pio- 
neer cabin, home of the tune’s com- 
poser, was made a state shrine in 
recent ceremonies at Smith Center, 
Kansas. The cabin was the home of 
Dr. Brewster Higley, a physician, 
who wrote the music in 1873. A 
Smith Center druggist, Dan Kelley, 
wrote the lyrics. It was originally 
known as “My Western Home.” 


THE BANE Of established song-writers 
and music publishers is the young 
tunesmith who constantly badgers 
them with new songs. Singer Robert 
Merrill, who recently opened his 
own publishing house, has had to 
change his private phone number 
because of constant interruptions 
from these fledgling composers. 
Merrill had a new phone installed, 
a newspaper reported, and a minute 
after the installation men had left, 
Merrill’s phone rang. It was an 
amateur song-writer. “How did you 
get my phone number?” the puzzled 
Merrill asked. “I’m ‘the order clerk 
at the telephone company,” the 
caller explained. 


A RECORD firm’s full-page advertise- 
ment in an entertainment publica- 
tion may start a trend of name- 
calling familiarity. It billed André 
Kostelanetz as “Kosty.” Be on the 
lookout for: Mitro, Ormy, Tosky, 
Muenchy, Koussy, Rodzi. 


Does it interest you to know that 
maracas, bongos, castanets, and 
claves have been classified as musical 
instruments by the Office of Internal 
Revenue? The ruling means the in- 


struments are subject to the same 


_ for a hasty costume repair. 


manufacturer’s excise tax as musical 
instruments, 


ON-THE-JOB experience is a new fea- 
ture of the Louisville Orchestra. The 
Women’s Association of the Louis- 
ville Philharmonic Society has pro- 
vided a scholarship to pay the salary 
of a qualified student bass player 
who is performing in the orchestra’s 
five pairs of subscription concerts 
and rehearsals to gain experience. 
The first annual award went to 
Joseph R. White, a junior in the 
University of Louisville School of 
Music. 


Tue New York City Opera Com- 
pany has come up with an interest- 
ing set of unusual statistics about its 
fall season. Roy Urhausen, chorus 
member, received three dollars addi- 
tional each night of the three per- 
formances of Tales of Hoffman for 
singing two words, “la harpe,” off- 
stage in the first act as an echo 
for the leading tenor. Tenor Luigi 
Vellucci was listed 27 times on the 
company’s 36 performances of 16 
different operas, appearing in four 
different guises during each _per- 
formance of Tales of Hoffman. Dur- 
ing the six-weeks season mezzo- 
soprano Frances Bible set some sort 
of a record by singing five male 
roles — in Figaro, Rosenkavalier, 
Tales of Hoffman, Faust, and Hansel 
and Gretel. Junior stage director 
Lee Williams turned up in every 
performance of the season in minor 
roles, but his voice was heard only 
once. It was during a performance 
of Tosca, when he uttered the off- 
stage shriek of agony in the second 
act torture scene for the tenor who 
had withdrawn to his dressing room 
AAA 














Latest hit recordings with history making guitar 


solos—the nimble fingers of George Barnes 

—the easy response of his Gibson. That Gibson 
peghead is a trade mark of George Barnes, 

an inseparable partner—and a worthy one. Gibson 


$ instruments for stars that must have 
Ee. 
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¢ Beoz for Bad ) Rag 
JOHN J. MORRISSEY \ 


Three Sketches For Band (0) 0 oo. eoeecececceeeseeee. ee 788 
Four Episodes For Band (0) 9... eee. 5.00 7.50 
Caribbean Fantasy (B)  —s«........ peiauhiceene 5.00 7.50 
Bamboula (C) sustcaie i elcieticaaiaaiacideta inant Acai 5.00 7.50 


To be published soon: Overture For Band 




















* * * * * * 
re re Re ar ae ere Ee ee DoE re 5.00 7.50 
ee re eye nt Sree Nee Py ENA ee 2.50 3.50 
hii de ndaeeus seh enanesasab dbeanuaanves bvete band ecenes 5.00 7.50 
ins i060. KOON RR CRO EERE 6d Ree Neen 3.50 5.00 
ey SS oop hues ces Se ee Reseed ke es eebeeéceekeewenseaanes 5.00 7.50 
Se DGD 6 55 0 ae 0 ese dc eee senivacencduscceeceudbasens 1.50 no symph. 
lS TELE LT RTE TLC TT EP ETE eee TTT err 5.00 7.50 
ESI UT Ain dc 45 cn d babe Din wed bee t0s0 bn cnt.eti ede iveen 5.00 7.50 
Ante El Escorial (Beeler) (C-D) with Solo Piano ...................- 2.50 3.50 
San Francisco El Grande (Cray) (C-D) ............ ccc cece ee eees 5.00 7.50 

Other Best Sellers For Band 
Se Ce OOD ini entwcwsnonnweclgde cas sseaenecidvowctvevse bane 5.00 7.50 
Pee Tere Core) CUED og cecivevwcecscvcccvscccctcesciscecsesecosese 5.00 7.50 
Ritual Fire Dance (de Falla-Greissle) (B-C) ............. ccc cece cece cece cece neces 7.50 10.00 
Letters To A Friend (Gretchaninoff-Beeler) (C) ............ cece eee eee ees 5.00 7.50 
Berceuse and Finale from "Firebird" (Stravinsky-Goldman) (B) ............. 5.00 7.50 
Parade Marches No. 1 and 2 (Edwin Franko Goldman) (C) ............ each 1.50 no symph, 
March from "Love of the Three Oranges” (Prokofieff-Cray) (B) .......... 5.00 7.50 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers (Jessel-Beeler) (C-D) ................ 1.50 
¢Miami Beach Rumba (Fields-Beeler) (C.D) ................20eeeee 50 as 
Ballin’ the Jack (Smith-Cray) (C-D) ............. 0. ccc e eee eeeees 1.50 h 
*Mama Inez (Grenet-Beeler) (C-D) ................020e00020-. 1650 yg 
*My Shawl (Cugat-Beeler) (C-D) ............0cccceceeeeeees 130( and 
*Tic-Tock Polka (Lama-Beeler) (C-D) ................... 1.50, 


Bands marked with*® have Marching-Diagram 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


William Schuman, President 


Mark Schubart, Dean 





Diploma; Postgraduate Diploma; Bachelor of Science Degree; 


Master of Science Degree; Special Study Plan 





Major study in all instruments, voice, conducting, 


composition, opera, ballet, modern dance 





EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


For the Academic year 1955-1956 
Spring: May 30 through June | 
Fall: September 14 through September 19 


CLOSING DATES FOR APPLICATIONS: 


May 1, 1955 for examinations in May-June 


July 1, 1955 for examinations in September 


For full details, please request catalog 


120 Claremont Avenue New York 27, New York 
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HIGH-FIDELITY Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 


a A tem 8 SOIR Ee 


ON ONE SIDE there is a full performance of a 

great musical work, featuring 
orchestras and soloists of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to this performance first, 


or afterward, as you desire, and then... 












is an illuminating an- 

ON THE OTHER SIDE alysis of the music, with 
the themes and other main features of the work played 
separately with running explanatory comment, so that 
you can learn what to listen for. 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are 
A aware, we do not listen to good music 
with due understanding and appreciation. 
There is no doubt about the reason: we 
are not properly primed about what to 
listen for. Mustc-AppreciATION RECORDS 
meet this need—for a fuller understanding 
of music—better than any means ever de- 
vised. After hearing several of these rec- 
ords, all the music you listen to is trans- 
formed, because you learn in general what 
to listen for. This highly enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the 
Music-Appreciation courses given in any 
university. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE 


RECORDS YOU WANT... A new Music- 
AppreciATION Recorp will be issued—for 
subscribers only—every month. Ultimately 


As a demonstration 


all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each 
forthcoming record will be written by 
Deems Taylor. After reading this descrip- 
tive essay (presented in a form that can be 
kept for long use) you may take the record 
or not, as you decide at the time. You are 
not obligated as a subscriber to take any 
specified number of records. And, of course, 
you may stop the subscription at your pleas- 
ure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELA- 
TIVELY LOW COST... All Music-Appre- 
CIATION Recorps will be high-fidelity, long- 
playing records of the highest quality— 
3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be of 
two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Rec- 
ord—a twelve-inch disc—which will present 
the performance on one side, the analysis 


on the other. This will be sold at $3.60, 
to subscribers only. The other will be an 
Analysis-Only Record — a ten-inch disc— 
priced at $2.40. The latter will be made 
available each month for any subscriber 
who may already have a satisfactory long- 
playing record of the work being presented. 
(A small charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION — 
NO OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE... 
Why not make a simple trial, to see if 
these records are as pleasurable and as en- 
lightening as you may anticipate? The first 
record, BrEETHOVEN’s FirtH SYMPHONY, 
will be sent to you at once—at no charge. 
You may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record, or you may cancel 
any time thereafter. 














| PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN 
| PLAY 3317/3 R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R69-3 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 





WILL YOU ACCEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Boake - 


‘Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor 
Analysis by Thomas Scherman 


OU HAVE HEARD this great work countless times—what 
have you heard in it? And what may you have failed 
to hear? This demonstration will show you what you 
may have been missing in listening to great music. 
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345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please send me at once the first Mustc-ApprectaTion Record, 
Beethoven's Fifth Sympbony, without charge, and enter my name ia a 
Trial Subscription to Music-ApprectaTion Recorns, under the condi- 
tions stated above. It is understood that, as a subscriber, I am not 
obligated to buy any specified number of records, but may take enly 
those I want. Also, I may cancel this subscription after hearing the 
first record, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the introdwe- 
tory record is free in any case. 





Mr. 

Mrs. d Pe ebb Swe ehSccensacerenccécendanse ceuseudcceudevanedasdouns 
Miss (Please Print) 

MUN. was onte 0 ded (pbs ida cans Sectneewénade sasanetedakuauuaatada 
GE ec iaideussGascaveddndunuves p eee 























| LEBLANC artist, Ralph Marterie and his Down Beat Orchestra. Hear Ralph 
Marterie and the Lestanc Trumpet in “Blue Mirage’’ on Mercury Records. 


When Performance 
Means Everything 


your Leblanc Responds 


When It’s Just You and Your Trumpet 


. +. you lift your Leblane with confidence, assured that this “trumpet 
man’s trumpet” offers you the freedom of expression, the responsive- 
ness and control which your artistry demands. You thrill again to this 
new range, this new accuracy and flexibility of scale. And hour after 
hour, there is that satisfying give and take . . . the inspiration to play 
and sound your very best. Here, at last, is a peerless instrument worthy 
of your confidence. Visit your Leblanc dealer and discover for yourself 
this new dimension in artistic expression. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Musicians xore 44 Healthy Lot! 


W. SCHWEISHEIMER, M. D. 


HERE were always two theories 

about the place where the mus- 
ical genius dwelled: whether in a 
musician with a frail constitution 
such as Weber, Chopin, and Mahler, 
or in a physical giant such as Bach, 
Handel and Richard Strauss. Some 
twenty years ago, Dr. James F. 
Rogers of the United States Bureau 
of Education made a statistical study 
of the lives and health of several 
hundreds of famous men who lived 
between 1700 and 1900. “The great 
man, as a rule,” he said, “is of 
superior physique and vigor.” He 
found that all musicians, “whether 
they blew, scraped or pounded keys,” 
lived to a comparatively ripe old age 
and that their average length of life 
was greater than that of the rest of 
the population. 

Musicians today live to be almost 
seventy years of age on the average. 
Since the beginning of history the 
life span has steadily increased. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has made a study of the aver- 
age length of life from ancient times 
to modern days. The march of civili- 
zation has been accompanied by a 
progressive increase in the average 
length of life. The greatest increase 
was in the past century—a result of 
outstanding medical achievements, 
hygienic progress, and the general 
improvement of living and working 
conditions. 

The average length of life of pre- 
historic man has been estimated at 
only eighteen years, This does not 
mean that none survived to mature 
life in the Bronze Age—surely there 
were men of seventy years at that 


Dr. Schweisheimer is a physician living 


in Rye, New York. 
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time—but that the number of deaths 
in infancy and childhood was ex- 
tremely high. In ancient Greece and 
Rome the average length of life was 
between twenty and thirty years, and 
in the Middle Ages around thirty- 
five years. In the United States 
around the turn of the century the 
average length of life had risen to 
forty-nine years, and in 1948 it was 
more than sixty-six years. 

There are statistics which tend to 
prove that musicians have a high 
incidence of tuberculosis. In many 
novels and stories the poor hungry 
composer or musician who finally 
succumbs to tuberculosis is a stand- 
ard character. There actually were 
some famous composers who died 
from tuberculosis: Chopin, von 
Weber, and in our time, Charles T. 
Griffes and Vincent Youmans. 


Insurance Studies 


Recent studies by Louis I. Dublin 
and Robert J. Vane of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
show that there is no higher tubercu- 
losis frequency among musicians 
than among people who follow other 
occupations. The figure for respira- 
tory tuberculosis is 102 for musicians 
as compared with the average figure 
of 100 among all occupied males, 
ages fifteen to sixty-four. 

The old idea that performers on 
wind instruments are especially sub- 
ject to tuberculosis is considered by 
Rogers to be unfounded. He has re- 
jected also the idea that that class 
of musicians are liable to injure 
their lungs. The average life for the 
trumpet and cornet players in his 
statistics was 69.1 years. 

Clarinet, horn, bassoon, oboe, and 
flute players are all comparatively 


long-lived, according to Rogers—the 
clarinettist claiming the most years. 
The group of players who develop 
the least pressure in the lungs were 
the lowest on the longevity scale of 
wind instrument players in Rogers’ 
statistics. He had no statistic figures 
for singers, but believed that these 
fall in a class with the wind instru- 
ment players. 

Dublin and Vane have special fig- 
ures for heart diseases and musicians. 
In the group of principal diseases 
of heart, blood vessels and kidneys, 
musicians had an index of 122, com- 
pared with 100 of the average male 
population, and in the group of or- 
ganic heart disease alone their index 
was 110. This is somewhat higher 
than the average of the population, 
and it might arouse the suspicion 
heard so frequently—that the strain 
and tension of musical activities 
mean an extra strain on the circula- 
tory system. However, the difference 
is not decisive, and Dublin and Vane 
cannot see any definite proof of the 
effects of common _ occupational 
hazards in these figures. 

The main reasons for the exten- 
sion of life of musicians are the same 
as those for the general population. 
Improvements in the hygiene of 
everyday living and working condi- 
tions are mostly responsible. The 
dangers of epidemics can be limited. 
There would be no need for Franz 
Schubert to die today from typhoid 
fever—as he did when thirty-one 
years of age—or for Tchaikovsky to 
die from cholera—to which he suc- 
cumbed when fifty-three years old. 
Better nutrition and social care are 
other helpful factors. More efficient 

(Continued on page 60) 








For He 


Is Risen 


An Easter Television Script 


INTRODUCTION: Recording and film strip (1 min. 39 
sec.) announcing program. Following the introduc- 
tion there should be no music. Camera No. 2 comes 
in very close to silhouette of the cross. Silhouette 
distorted and slowly moves away, bringing picture 
into focus. 

TENOR SOLO: (Plaintively) 

“What wondrous love is this, O, my soul! 

What wondrous love is this! O, my soul! 

What wondrous love is this! 

That caused the Lord of bliss to bear the dreadful 
curse for my soul, to bear the dreadful curse for 
my soul.” 


VersE CuHorus: (Camera No. 2 off silhouette, Camera 
No. | on choir) “For God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son,—that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

Hymn: “There Is a Green Hill” (2 verses) 

(Camera No. 1 remains on choir during singing of 
this hymn—2 min.). 

MInisTeR: (Camera No. 2 on minister) “And it was 
the preparation of the Passover, and about the sixth 
hour. He saith unto the Jews, Behold your King! 
But they cried out, Away with Him, away with 
Him, Crucify Him! Pilate saith unto them, Shall I 
crucify your King? The chief priests answered, We 
have no king but Caesar. Then delivered he Him 
therefore unto them to be crucified, And they took 
Jesus, and led Him away. And He bearing His 
Cross went forth into a place called the place of a 
skull, which is called in the Hebrew, Golgotha: 
Where they crucified Him and two others with 
Him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst.” 

Hymn: “Were You There?’ (2 verses, 2 min. 10 sec. 
Camera No. | on choir) 

Verse CuHorus: (Camera No. 1 on choir) 

(Chorus) “Now from the sixth hour there was dark- 
ness over all the land unto the ninth hour. 
(Minister, off camera) And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani? That is to say, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? 


(Women) Some of them that stood there, when they 
heard that, said, This man calleth for Elias. 


10 


(Chorus) And straightway one of them ran, and 
took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and gave him to drink. 


(Men) The rest said, Let be, let us see whether Elias 
will come to save Him. 


(Chorus) Jesus, when he had cried again with a 
loud voice, yielded up the ghost. And behold, the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent; And the graves were opened; and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose.” 


OrGAN Soto (Dramatic excerpt of earthquake music 
from Dubois “Seven Last Words,” Camera No. 2 
alternates between silhouette and organ. Dim studio 
lights and use special lighting effects for silhouette 
of cross with flashing background lights on cross.) 


VERSE CHorus: (Camera No. 1 on choir) “And after 
this, Joseph of Arimathaea, being a disciple of 
Jesus, but secretly for fear of the Jews, besought 
Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: 
and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, and 
took the body of Jesus. 


(Men) And there came also Nicodemus, which at 
the first came to Jesus by night, and brought a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound 
weight. 


(Chorus) Then took they the body of Jesus, and 
wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury. 


(Women) Now in the place where He was crucified 
there was a garden; and in the garden a new 
sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. 


(Chorus) There laid they Jesus therefore because 
of the Jews’ preparation day; for the sepulchre was 
nigh at hand.” 


PRAYER BY MINISTER (in pulpit with Camera No. 2 on 
minister Dim studio lights, use back lighting for 
church window, spot on minister. Organ music 
background.) 


CHORAL AMEN (off camera) 


Hymn: “Low in the Grave He Lay” (3 verses, 3 min. 
30 sec.) (Camera No. 1 on choir.) 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Above: Setting for the program, 
showing the positions of choir, or- 
gan, and pulpit. Note lighting ef- 
fects back of stained glass window. 


Right: Dr. Harold W. Seever, min- 
ister, delivers the Easter message 
while seated at the foot of the Cross. 


MARCH, 1955 


Left: The choric choir of the Dau- 
phin Way Baptist Church in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, televising their 
Easter program. The script was 
written and produced by the group 
under the direction of Robert E. 
McClintock, Minister of Music. 
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Band Reader 


To Supplement any Elementary Method 


Published 
for 


The ‘“FREEMAN-WHITNEY BAND READER’ provides 
elementary material to augment the study of any 
method book. All exercises and melodies are original, 
designed to meet the immediate vocabulary of the 
student. Sufficient material has been included on 


each level to insure note reading rather than rote 

FLUTE playing. Each of the twelve units starts with a 
Db PICCOLO resumé of the vocabulary and notation which the 
Bb CLARINET student has studied and original full band harmo- 


Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 


nized material, making it possible to start rehearsals 
almost immediately with beginning groups. 


OBOE A preliminary page of rhythms in harmony has 
BASSOON been provided to serve as warming-up exercises for 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE a group. These exercises have been arranged so 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE each player will use the tones which are most 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE easily produced on his instrument, eliminating 
some of the problems encountered by C, Eb, and 
Bb CORNET F instruments 
TROMBONE ee ’ = 
BARITONE TREBLE CLEF he piano-conductor book provides a miniature 
score for the band selections and also a piano part 
BARITONE BASS CLEF waar ‘ . 
Fh HORN for selected melodies in each unit. Any instrument 
of the band may be used on the solo part with piano 
F HORN accompaniment for public performances, or home 
BASS (TUBA) practice. 
— Ww dt t thi 1 t d 
. e are proud to present this supplementary read- 
CONDUCTOR'S SCORE ing material written by such outstanding educators 
e in the field of music education. The combination of 


INSTRUMENT BOOKS .90 Each 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 2.00 
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EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. * 35 West 5ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


their talents has resulted in a band study of un- 
usual musical content and keen awareness of the 
problems of young players. 
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NOW...THE 


MARK VI 
_ UNQUESTIONABLY 
SELMER’S GREATEST > 
| SAXOPHONE 


The Mark VI will do 
more for you than any other sax... 
even the Selmer you may now be 
playing. Relocated, resized tone holes; changes 
in bore design; relocated key groups—all 
combine to give greater expression to your talent 
’ and technique, and to the character of your 
playing. And never has there been a sax so easy 
to handle, so comfortable to play. A trial will 
convince you: The Selmer Mark VI is the one 
sax in all the world for you. See it, inspect it, 
try it at your Selmer dealer's now! 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


MAIL THIS COU- 

PON NOW FOR 

YOUR FREE COPY OF 

THE NEW Selmer Band 
Instrument Catalog de- 
scribing the Mark VI in full. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Fie Fill out and mail now to 
yo H. & A. Selmer, Inc. Dept. M-32 
< Elkhart, Indiana 


Name 





Address. 





City Zone. State. 
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See These Timely 


BIRCHARD 


PUBLICATIONS 


at the Six Divisional ME.NC. Conferences 





A SINGING SCHOOL 

Today’s classroom-tested basic music 
series. Eight graded books; two com- 
bination books. Ten RCA Victor record 
albums. New editions now available for 
books two, three, and four. Special teach- 
ing aids, including new piano book, Songs 
to Play by Charlotte DuBois, to help the 
classroom teacher acquire greater key- 
board facility. 


SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK 

Dykema and Cundiff. The final authority 
on music education methods and philos- 
ophy. Newly revised and greatly enlarged. 
692 pages; more than 200 pictures. $5.00 


MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Cotton and Bradburn. High school text. 
... “There is no finer textbook on music 
appreciation than this delightful publica- 
tion.” (The Book Exchange, London) 
Illus. $3.32 


SEEING WHAT WE SING 

Marion S. Egbert. Class book to help chil- 
dren understand music fundamentals 
through keyboard experience in the sing- 
ing program. $1.00 


ADVENTURES IN SINGING 
Leavitt, Kilduff, and Freeman. A new kind 
of assembly book for grade schools. Songs 
for enjoyment and common repertoire, 
ranged right for young voices. Paper, 
$1.28; hard cover, $1.76 


TEN AMERICAN SONGS 

Gladys Pitcher. Distinctive new arrange- 
ments (S.S.A.) of characteristic American 
+ Saat some with action features. $1.00 


THE BOW STREET BOOKS 

Katherine K. Davis. For S.S.A.: Fine rep- 
ertoire for girls’ glee clubs. $1.00... For 
S.A.B.: program songs for teen-agers. $1.00 


BIRCHARD CHORAL COLLECTIONS 

Hoppin and Vandevere. No. 1, for T.T.- 
B.B., real men’s music for male chorus. 
$1.00... For T.B.B., forty-five repertoire 
songs for three-part male voices. $1.00 


JUNIOR CHOIR ANTHEMS 

David H., Williams, Eighteen practical an- 
thems, melodic in style and of uniformly 
high quality, for junior church choir. $0.85 


ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND THEY GO 
Oliver Daniel. The most delightful book 
of rounds ever published. Ninety-nine in 


all. Sing them; have fun. Illus. $1.00 


MAGNIFICAT IN C 

Johann Pachelbel. Many outstanding 
school and college choirs have sung this 
brilliant and grateful work by Bach’s 
early contemporary. $1.00 


LINCOLN LYRICS 

George Frederick McKay. A _ beautiful 
choral setting of the poems by Edwin 
Markham. Music of originality, vigor, and 
charm. $1.50. (chorus parts, $0.75) 


JUNIOR STRING CHOIR 

Francis Findlay. Attractive, easy material. 
Flexibly arranged for small ensemble, 
string quartet, or full string orchestra. 
Score, $2.00; parts each, $0.60 










































/ Publishers of Music and Jext Books 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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What Is “Good Public Relations” ? 


HE recent attacks on the public 
schools of the United States have 

led many school officials and ad- 
ministrators to fully recognize a fact 
that the business world has known 
for a long time, namely, that good 
public relations are essential to any 
enterprise. As a result, it is foresee- 
able that public school officials will 
cast about with renewed fervor for 
means of implementing a good pub- 
lic relations program in the schools. 
Without a doubt, the music de- 
partment in each school system will 
come in for its share of attention, as 
an attempt is made to determine 
whether or not the activities of the 
music department are particularly 
suitable to a public relations func- 
tion, so it occurred to this writer that 
a little research on some of the basic 
precepts of public relations might 
be in order. What follows is the re- 
sult of an attempt, after study and 
thought, to relate to music educa- 
tion those public relations tech- 


niques and principles that have been- 


evolved in other fields. 

Public relations, to be effective, 
must be based, first of all, on the 
fact that an institution or organiza- 
tion is turning out a good product. 
Public relations will not “sell” a 
poor product for very long. Without 
the basic requirement of a good 
product, no PR program can be com- 
pletely effective. 

But, and this is important, when 
the prerequisite of having a good 
product has been met, it is then a 
public relations function to “tell” 
the public about that product. It is 
the job of PR to “tell” how that 


Mr. McDonnell is director of bands 


in the senior high school of Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 
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good product was accomplished and 
to “tell” how it will continue to be 
accomplished. In public relations, it 
is virtually axiomatic that fine ac- 
complishments and good intentions 
are, in themselves, not enough; the 
public must be “told.” 

To the music educator, it is signi- 
ficant that the music department, 
too, Must turn out a good product. 
The department must be _ well-or- 
ganized, well-staffed, well-equipped, 
and well-managed. There must be 
something good to “tell” the public 
about every activity taking place in 
the music department. The music 
department cannot, through public- 
relations practices, counterbalance 
deficiencies in other school func- 
tions. However, when all of the de- 
partments in the school, including 
the music department, are turning 
out good products, then, and only 
then, can PR be truly effective in 
“telling” the public of their success- 
ful results, 


Planned Series 


Second, public relations requires 
consistent, progressive effort. Good 
public relations doesn’t consist of a 
few scattered, isolated “good deeds.” 
Instead, it must be a carefully 
planned, consecutive series of at- 
tempts to tell and show the public 
what is being done. It must be a seri- 
ous, conscientious endeavor to in- 
form large numbers of people, so 
they will understand what is being 
done by a business or an enterprise. 

To the music educator, the “big” 
concert, the annual spring music 


‘festival, or the midwinter operetta 


represents an accomplishment of 
major proportions, following many 


hours of preparation. However, ex- 
tended gaps between major accom- 
plishments, from the PR viewpoint, 
represent a lack of well-spaced, suc- 
cessive attempts to bring before the 
public the story of what is being 
done in the department. This lack 
of continuity should not exist. Fur- 
thermore, the music educator all too 
often slants his activities toward only 
the students in his charge and the 
parents of those children. For ex- 
ample, the usual parents’ music club 
in many communities, while an ex- 
cellent contact with the public, is 
actually a “captive” audience, and 
represents only a small proportion 
of the community population. It is 
advisable, from the PR standpoint, 
to reach as many people as is pos- 
sible, and to help them understand 
the music department. Every avail- 
able means and agency for com- 
munication with the public at large 
should be exploited. 

Next, in organized public rela- 
tions practice, an organization. or 
institution needs to have an “ear to 
the ground,” so to speak, to catch 
the ever-changing currents of public 
opinion. Equally as _ important, 
though, is that these samples of pub- 
lic opinion be correctly interpreted. 
In any PR program, an attempt 
must be made to determine the in- 
terests of the general public, This 
does not mean, of course, that PR 
consists of a series of vacillating at- 
tempts to match the swiftly changing 
patterns of public opinion. Such a 
course would be extremely frustrat- 
ing and certainly ineffective. On the 
other hand, through skillful and ex- 
pert handling, the interpretation 
and analysis of public opinion can 


(Continued on page 42) 








The Louisville Experiment 


JAMES NORMAN 


N January 1 of this year, con- 

ductor Robert Whitney lifted 
his baton to conduct the forty-first 
new commissioned work which the 
Louisville orchestra has offered on 
its almost weekly Saturday public 
readings since January 2, 1954. 

The program the  forty- 
seventh Saturday concert by _ the 
orchestra in a year, more than any 
other orchestra in the world has per- 
formed in a comparable period. 

All of the works performed were 
commissioned by a committee of the 
Louisville Philharmonic — Society, 
headed by Ex-Mayor Farnsley, under 
terms of the $400,000 Rockefeller 
Foundation grant awarded the so- 
ciety in April, 1953. 

Since that first Saturday program, 
the society has spent $47,500 for 
commissions for its weekly series— 
$34,800 for orchestral works by 
twenty-nine established composers; 
98,000 for two operas, and $4,500 for 
works by nine student composers. 

The works have been of varying 
quality, as was expected by orchestra 
officials, musicians, and the general 
public. Some have been performed 
outside of Louisville. Some will live 
in the standard repertoire, others 
may be played only occasionally. But 
the important factor in this four- 
year program is that contemporary 
composers have found a champion 
in the orchestra. The impact of the 
project on the private citizen and 
the world of music has been dra- 
matic. 


Was 


Louisville has become a musical 
mecca, and Columbia Auditorium 
is its temple. The Saturday programs 
have not drawn large crowds — 
usually between 100 and 200 per- 


James Norman is a free-lance writer 
and musician living in Louisville. 
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sons. The atmosphere is informal; 
often conductor Whitney will make 
casual but significant remarks about 
each work to be played. 

Orchestra officials are not con- 
cerned about the size of audiences. 
They have said that the primary 
purpose is to introduce these works 
to the public — to people admitted 
for less than the cost of a movie 
ticket. And the Saturday matinee 
concerts (perhaps another explana- 
tion for the size of the audiences, 
since Louisville is not a matinee- 
minded city) provide the orchestra 
with a rehearsal for Sunday sessions, 
when the works are recorded by 
Columbia Masterworks engineers. 
These tapes are transferred to a set 
of twelve discs which the orchestra is 
issuing each year. 

The reaction to the contemporary 
works varies broadly. 

When composer Ginastera’s new 
work was to be performed, Hipolito 
J. Pax, Argentine ambassador to the 
U. S. telegraphed the orchestra: 


World premiere of Pampeana No. 3 
is an important event in cultural ties 
between Argentina and United States. 
It gives me great pleasure to know that 
such an outstanding episode in the 
musical world takes place in the state 
of Kentucky under the able conduction 
[sic] of Mr. Robert Whitney. 


Said a citizen of Nice, France, who 
heard a taped broadcast by the or- 
chestra: 


Your orchestra is really lovely, its 
tone is exquisite. I loved every moment 
that went all too fast. I shall not soon 
forget its lovely tone or the surety of 
its playing. 


Said the Italian ambassador to the 
United States: 

Such initiatives are a positive and 
lasting contribution to better under- 


standing among nations, and theretore, 
to peace. 


From conductor Dmitri 


tropoulos: 


Mit 


Allow me to express the utmost ad- 
miration for your unique achievements 
in Louisville. Your encouragement of 
contemporary music and composers has 
had repercussions all over the world 
and has made wonderful propaganda 
for the cultural possibilities of our 
country. 


The orchestra, which has ridden 
to fame on the boldness of its proj- 
ect, gets letters from the other side 
of the musical fence, too. Officials 
were amused at this letter from a 
Pennsylvanian, who wrote after 
hearing an orchestra broadcast: 


I occasionally listen in to your musi- 
cal capers on Saturday evening when 
you “have a go” at the premiere per- 
formances of modern din. I do this de- 
liberately for the same reason that the 
Irishman hit his thumb with a hammer 
—it feels so good when you stop! 

I am constrained to say that these 
modern cacophonic programs are the 
most consistently unpleasant I have yet 
heard, since they seem to be without 
relief. It is like being served nothing 
on one’s menu but vinegar in various 
forms. 

However, I repeat, DON’T cease nor 
desist. After listening to a full program 
(I sometimes last as long as that with- 
out turning the knob) the most insipid 
“jazz” seems not totally lacking in 
appeal. 

Aside from this perverted pleasure I 
take in the “premieres” there is another 
reason why I think they should be 
continued, and that is because it is 
sometimes possible to cure an evil by 
producing a surfeit of it. So, by all 
means keep it up! 


That's just what the orchestra in- 
tends doing. 

The lifeline of the orchestra is 
sale of its twelve long-playing discs 
issued as a set each year. The first of 
the discs have been distributed to 
customers from the United States, 
Canada, Columbia, France, Brazil, 
Italy, Israel, Australia, and Hawaii. 

The forty composers commissioned 
for the first forty-six programs are 
natives of these countries: 

United States: George Perle, Keith 
Wittmeyer, Robert L. Sanders, Walling- 
ford Riegger, Alan Hovhaness, Halsey 
Stevens, Gardner Read, Otto Luening, 
Paul Ramsier, Lee Hoiby, Thomas 
Stubbs, Richard Mohaupt (opera, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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A Survey of 


Music In the Junior College 


FREDERICK C. KINTZER 


i recent years American junior 
colleges have been growing closer 
to the communities which they serve. 
Although the heaviest emphasis still 
is placed upon directing preprofes- 
sional students in their career cur- 
riculums, noticeable strides are be- 
ing made by junior colleges in all 
corners of the country toward com- 
munity service through all agencies 
controlled by them. “Community 
College” now is frequently incorpor- 
ated in the official name of a junior 
college. 

The community emphasis in 
junior college educational philos- 
ophy is not a substitute for the pre- 
professional aim, but is resulting in 
a complementary objective. A fair 
share of the junior college cur- 
riculum is being designed for the 
terminal students “who end _ their 
formal education upon graduation 
from junior college, and the 
people who make up the general 


public of the community in which. 


994 


the college is established.”! In many 
junior colleges special adult educa- 
tion classes are developing beyond 
the day-school program, and are 
operating far into the evening hours 
to serve the heavy demands of com- 
munities awakened to courses avail- 
able at the local community col- 
leges. 

Careful attention must be given 
to the needs and resources of the 
junior college community before any 
of the curriculum details of a com- 


*B. M. Bakkegard, “Music in the Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal (October, 
1952), p. 87. 


A former music teacher, Dr. Kintzer ts 
now Dean of Centralia Junior College, 
Centralia, Washington. 
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munity-centered program can be put 
into effect with any security. In the 
field of music, ‘ the ability to 
provide an adequate training for ef- 
fective musical leadership in a com- 
munity is dependent upon a clear 
understanding of the function of 
community music and its value to 
the life of the community.’? One of 
the quickest and most effective meth- 
ods of gathering community infor- 
mation is the survey. The pattern 
for the survey is best worked out by 
a local committee, with the help of 
persons skilled in building, adminis- 
tering, and interpreting surveys. The 
size and scope are dictated by ob- 
servable characteristics of the com- 
munity. The development of a valid 
survey involves much _ concerted 





* Jack Swartz, “Civic Music Life and the 
Community Colleges,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (April, 1950), p. 472. 





effort. The time and concern given 
such a project in its initial stages 
have much to do with its ultimate 
success in a plan of action. 

Recently, a survey was used in 
appraising the music department of 
Centralia Junior College, in Cen- 
tralia, Washington. The following 
brief description of the project may 
prove interesting to those contem- 
plating a similar plan. 

A questionnaire was sent to four 
classifications of people: (1) business 
and professional men and women, 
(2) educators and school adminis- 
trators, (3) junior college alumni, 
and (4) junior college students. In 
order to discover the real needs of 
these people, it seemed advisable to 
find out from them their attitudes 
toward music in-general, their musi- 
cal backgrounds and_ preparation, 
the place of music in their daily 
lives, and their opinions of the 
junior college music department. 
The following five questions were 
presented in the questionnaire: 


1. Do you think an experience with 
music enriches a person's life? 

2. In your opinion, should all stu- 
dents in the junior college participate 
in some part of the music program, 
or should the program be reserved for 
those with musical talent? 

3. Did you take any music in col- 
lege? If so, please list. 

4. If you were attending college now, 
in what music courses would you en- 
roll? Please give reasons for your 
choices. 

5. In your opinion how could the 
junior college music department best 
serve the community? 


The total returns were thought to 


(Continued on page 73) 
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There was no fanfare of publicity. But, 





all of a sudden, the word was passed along... 






“Art Van Damme’s new Columbia LP Album 






CL-544 is hot! Better latch on to one, quick!” And it’s 






selling fast, because here is jazz that makes conversation. 


3 THE SOUND 








Va 
rn 
Tamme soun?@? 


— And here’s the accordion that’s making 
conversation .. . preferred by Art Van 

Damme, as well as 9 out of 10 other highest- 

paid artists. It’s the Symphony Grand by Excelsior. 
Why not try one and see how it improves your 
tone and technique, too? 


Write for free catalog and name of your 
nearest dealer. 





EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 





NAME_ 


EXCELSIOR 2 prt sansa 
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The “Leonard Smiths” and “James Neilsons” of the future have yet to be 
discovered. But whoever they are, the instruments they play will be 
an important factor in determining their success. That’s why it is so important 
to choose a cornet like the Martin... an instrument whose every tone 
is perfectly defined. One that has true cornet quality throughout all registers, 
and is especially responsive in the high range. These are advantages 
which result from the special care given each Martin from first operation 
> to shipping. They are advantages that distinguish Martin as the finest of brass 
instruments ... for artists of today and tomorrow. 





neilson 


A fine concert soloist as well as 

director (Oklahoma City University), 
James Neilson is a perfectionist when it 
comes to tone quality and intonation. Hig 
personal instrument is the Committee 
Model Martin. 


martin 


Recognized as “America’s premier cornet 
soloist,” Leonard B. Smith conducts the 
Belle Isle Band of Detroit. He started 
playing his first Martin soon after he was 
eight years of age, 





aS 
(ee: . ; 
v2 the royal family of band instruments 


For FREE literature and name of your 
nearest Martin dealer, write... 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY—ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Introducing a new addition 
to the world’s most famous 
family of brasses... 





Each of these superb new Stratford 
brasses bears the famous Besson hallmark 
of quality. Into each instrument Besson 
designers have incorporated more 
exclusive features, at less cost to the 
musician, than ever before produced. 


Stratford brasses are now arriving from 
England. A complete outfit including 
deluxe case will retail at $129.50. 

Ask your dealer for further information. 


MEANS SECURITY 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC., 460 W. 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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YOUR MUSIC CAREER 


HE professional career in radio 

and television is a comparatively 
new field for musicians as compared 
with careers in symphonic music, 
for it is scarcely more than twenty 
or twenty-five years old, and many 
of the opportunities for the musician 
in radio have arisen in the last ten 
or fifteen years. 


Preparation for a Career in 
Radio 

The radio musician’s training 
should begin early, even before he 
enters the conservatory. A person 
with pre-conservatory training is 
able to learn faster and retain music 
better than if he began learning when 
he was older. It is certainly impor- 
tant, however, to follow up this pre- 
liminary training with conservatory 
study, for conservatory teachers are 
specialists. Too, graduates of a con- 
servatory of music find a degree a 
tremendous asset for a number of 
reasons. The degree carries prestige 
in the outside world, and is neces- 
sary for prospective teachers. But for 
the good radio musician, as for any 
other, learning does not cease when 
the degree is acquired. Post-conserva- 
tory training is especially important 
for those who wish to write or ar- 
range. It is my experience that, in 
the radio business especially, the 
men with post-conservatory training 
turn out to be the best arrangers 
and best composers and certainly the 
best conductors, 


Personal Requisites 
But training is not enough unless 
it is accompanied by the necessary 
personal requisites. In the first place, 
it is always advantageous for stu- 
” 
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Part Three 


dents to have natural talent. That 
goes without saying. But those who 
don’t have a great deal of natural 
talent, need not be discouraged. 
With hard work and study they can 
reach the same goal in the end, pro- 
vided they have faith in themselves, 
even when faced with discourage- 
ment. 

Now when you leave school for a 
professional career, how do you get 
a job? Generally before a man hires 
you, you have to play for him at a 
personal audition. I do not particu- 
larly like this method because I 
think a person can become so nerv- 
ous that he does not play as well 
as he is capable of doing. As a 
conductor I would rather try out a 
player by putting him into the or- 
chestra and listening to him play as 
a member of the orchestra, because 
that is where he is going to play 
eventually. But we must be able to 
do auditions, nevertheless, if we are 
to get jobs that way. We must be 
able to play privately for a conduc- 
tor and please him. While I am on 
the subject of getting nervous, I 
would like to tell you that there 
isn’t a good musician in the world 
that doesn’t get nervous when he 
performs. The success of any great 
artist is due to the fact that he is 
able to control his nervousness and 
to play well. On the other hand, a 
fellow who didn’t get nervous would 
give a cold performance. The im- 
portant thing is to control the 
nerves. 

For a successful radio career we 
must be prepared to work very hard, 
for competition is keen. We have 
more musicians than we have jobs 
today, so the musician who wants to 
work hard, has an easier time get- 


ting along. It’s a matter of attitude. 
My own orchestra has a prescribed 
time for rehearsal, but often when 
rehearsals are over the fellows in the 
band insist on staying and practicing 
some more on their own time. I 
think that is commendable. I think 
those fellows will make the grade. I 
think they are professional in that 
respect. They won’t quit rehearsing 
until the performance sounds good 
to them. They have learned that 
hours are unimportant to the pro- 
fessional musician. 

Then there is the matter of ad- 
justment. We must possess the abil- 
ity to get along, especially with our 
fellow players. We have to har- 
monize personally as well xs musi- 
cally. Our business has often been 
called “temperatmental.”” Too, our 
business requires salesmanship and 
showmanship. Showmanship is the 
indefinable something that you like 
about a performer. He doesn’t have 
to be so good, but you like him. I 
suppose there is a certain amount of 
natural showmanship in everybody, 
an dwe must try to develop it. 

Furthermore, it is essential that 
we present a good appearance for we 
are always on display, whether on 
the concert stage, radio, or tele- 
vision. We must look as neat and 
clean as possible. Further, we must 
have personality. Just what person- 
ality is, I haven’t learned. Perhaps it 
is the ability to make people like 
you. Musically, we can make people 
like us by playing well. 

Now I'd like to speak about a 
popular misconception which, I 
hope, is rapidly changing. Years ago 
it was said that musicians were bad 
characters. From my own observa- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Among all manufacturers, one name stands out as a pioneer 
in promoting the use of bass and alto clarinets in the bands 
and orchestras of America .. . it’s Pedler. 


That’s why, today, these Pedler instruments are acknowl- 
edged as among the very finest — because Pedler has an en- 
viable heritage of experience, and has never used shortcut 
methods of manufacture. The Pedler student bass clarinet 
is a case in point. 


This fine student instrument is built to withstand rugged 
use. But, like other Pedler woodwinds, it is assembled by hand 
no less than three different times during its manufacture. No 
“fone shot” assembly methods are ever employed. The world’s 
most expensive woodwinds could have no greater attention to 
detail during their creation. 


You'll want to try a Pedler student, or professional, wood- 
wind at your dealer’s. It’s the best way to be convinced that 
... ‘‘Pedler’’ means value plus! 





world’s only | 
student bass clarinet 
built like the | 
very finest 





AMERICAN-STYLE TONE HOLES 
All finger-ring tone holes are precision machined and 
installed according to the high standards of engineering 
in this country ...standards that are unrivalled any- 
where in the world. Undercutting of holes used to com- 
pensate for the inaccuracies of cut, trim and try methods 
of manufacture were abandoned as obsolete in this 
country many years ago. 


FIRE FORMED KEYS 


of Pedler clarinets are made of hard nickel alloy 
...as fine as those made by any method whatso- 
ever, and infinitely superior to brass or ‘‘pot 
metal’’ keys used on some instruments. All keys 
may be adjusted or repaired by standard methods. 
Each key of a Pedler clarinet has its own hinge 
and posts... no “double-duty”’ actions as found 
on many imported instruments. 


Pedler BASS clarinet 

Model 301— Made from Ebonie composition for crackfree dur- 
ability. Keys are nickel silver, bright cobalt/nickel plated. Key 
of Bb, with low Eb. Critical hinge posts anchored to body. 
Hand-engraved bell. Complete with case and accessories. .$495. 
Model 300—Choice Mozambique grenadilla wood body with 
nickel silver keys, heavily plated with pure silver in a lustre 
finish. Key of Bb, with low E). Critical hinge posts anchored 
to body. Hand-engraved bell. 

Complete with case and accessories..................: $550. 


Pedler ALTO clarinet 


Model 200—Choice Mozambique grenadilla wood body with 
nickel silver keys, heavily plated with pure silver in a lustre 
finish. Key of Eb, with low Eb. Critical hinge posts anchored 
to body. Hand-engraved bell. ; 

Complete with case and accessories................... $495. 
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For information on Pedler soprano clarinets, flutes, piccolos, oboes and 
bassoon ... see your dealer or write — 


THE PE D L E R COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 


...-custombuilt woodwinds for more than four generations! 
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That Piano Recital: 
Opportunity or Ordeal ? 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


RECITAL can be fun if the 

teacher will not be a slave to it 
but rather use it as an instrument to 
promote the musical progress of her 
pupils. When only one spring recital 
is planned, as is usual with many 
teachers, undue importance is at- 
tached to the occasion. The ambi- 
tious pupil feels the tension of hav- 
ing only one big opportunity to 
shine; the lazy pupil feels that when 
he masters his recital piece he has 
done the ultimate in his course of 
study; and the teacher, that her pro- 
fessional capabilities must show 
through this one program. 

Since the gifted pupil has just this 
brief moment of triumph both for 
himself and for his teacher, his 
talent is exploited. Often a teacher 
will force his technique almost be- 
yond his endurance and musical 
understanding so that the pupil 
may give a brilliant performance. 
His musical training will be directed 
toward making this one grand impres- 
sion instead of being carefully and 


gradually developed for greater ful-. 


fillment. The lazy or backward pupil, 
on the other hand, experiences a 
different kind of obstacle by being 
confined early in the season to learn- 
ing a recital piece. As for the teacher, 
with the approach of spring the 
strain and anxiety of the coming 
event affect adversel ythe quality of 
her teaching and her disposition. 
The last few weeks are spent in a 
frenzied attempt to convert the stu- 
dents into performing artists.  Fi- 
nally the exhausted teacher and her 
group of worried pupils face the 
ordeal. The entire evening is one 
of nervous strain, sometimes accom- 


Mrs. Skaggs’ articles have appeared 
frequently in Music JourNAL. She is a 
piano teacher in Liberty, N. Y. 
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panied by caustic remarks from the 
teacher when certain pupils do not 
live up to her expectations. 

A friend of mine solved the prob- 
lem of recitals by not having them. 
“Why agitate myself?” she con- 
tended. “Besides, it’s bad teaching 
to put so much time and attention 
on a recital piece. It stops progress.” 
I solved my problem another way. 
One recital is bad but many recitals 
promote more interest and more 
learning. They give a teacher a 
chance to keep a regular check on 
the results of her teaching, so that 
she may continually be alert in 


maintaining and improving her 
standards. 
Relaxed Attitude 
Since my eggs are not in one 


basket, I feel no desperate concern 
about the possibility of breaking 
one. The pupils know that my atti- 
tude is not “do or die,” but that they 
do the best they can after they have 
worked steadily toward progress each 
week. Our favorite story is about the 
famous pianist who after playing a 
certain sonata twenty times in public 
had a complete lapse of memory at 
his next concert. He explained to 
the audience the situation and sub- 
stituted another composition for the 
forgotten one. If great artists have 
lapses, why should these students 
who are playing as a hobby be per- 
mitted to develop a fear of shame in 
forgetting? Then, too, there need be 
no humiliation over the wrong notes 
they might play. I remind them that 
for every wrong note they may have 
hit through anxiety, they have 
played many, many correct notes. 
The bow they take is for all the 
good things they have done, not the 


bad things. As long as their music 
is alive and has said what the com- 
poser wanted to say, they have 
achieved their goal. This alone is 
stressed the last week or two before 
the performance, since by then it is 
hoped the technical aspects of their 
pieces have been mastered. With en- 
couraging words and a relaxed, con- 
fident attitude, the teacher can very 
easily convert the affair to a pleasant 
evening of achievement. 

The wise teacher never scolds a 
pupil in public or private for a poor 
performance. If the child has worked 
toward his goal sincerely, he cer- 
tainly is not to be chided for a situ- 
ation beyond his control. Too often 
teachers have forgotten the experi- 
ence of performing and do not 
fully realize what a pupil feels and 
undergoes at such a time. One 
teacher I recall scolded in front of 
the audience her star pupil, aged 
twelve, because the child’s memory 
kept failing her. The girl cried, and 
it was an embarrassing situation for 
many. ; 

In a situation of this sort, both 
the pupils and I look forward to the 
next program when the pupil will 
have a chance to redeem himself 
with a more successful performance. 
In our system of many opportunities 
the chance comes in a month or two, 
and in the meantime poise and con- 
trol are being increased. 

Confident that if he knows the 
first movement of a Mozart Sonata 
to the best of his capabilities he can 
perform it for a group, the pupil’s 
desire to work on it will be greatly 
augmented. He has a definite task. 
Even the beginner with his little 
kindergarten pieces feels a greater 
purpose to his study when he can use 
these selections on a program. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BRIGHT NEW STARS 


searching for np 


to those tired of 

the old chestnuts 

used in school 
programs and recitals, 


we present two new 


Po es 
W Program materl®’* 


12 Program Solos for Trumpet Price $2.00 
Selected by Walter Eckard 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD Luther; ANDANTE Haydn; 
BALLET Debussy; CUJUS ANIMAM Rossini; DANCE OF THE BAL- 
LERINA Stravinsky; IKNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH Handel ; 
MARCH Prokofieff; POLOVETZIAN DANCE Borodin; PROMENADE 
Mussorgsky; REVERIE Debussy; SINFONIA Bach; WHEN I AM LAID 


(with piano accompaniment) 


IN EARTH Purcell. 
stars from the PRESSER 


INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY 
which are sure to stimulate 


interest with both 


9 Program Solos for Trombone 


(with piano accompaniment) 


Price $1.50 
Selected by Gregory Castieton 


ADAGIO Schumann; ANDANTE Haydn; IT IS ENOUGH Mendzissohn; 
OLD CASTLE Mussorgsky; SARABANDE Bach; SINFONIA Bach; 
SLEEPERS, AWAKE Bach; WHEN I AM LAID IN EARTH Purcell; 
WHY DO THE NATIONS SO FURIOUSLY RAGE Jaudel. 


the performer 


folate Mi dalcMel tle l{-talacm 


x 


Presser Youth Orchestra Folio compiled and arranged by Lorrain E. Watters 


A diverse collection that will stimulate enthusiasm with the young orchestra. The collection is easy in grade 
and designed so it can be used from elementary school through high school, depending on the proficiency 
of the players. 


The strings are in first position with the exception of advanced Violin and Ist Violin B parts. The parts 
are cross-cued, making it possible to use varied instrumentation. The collection can be used for string 
orchestra if desired. ; 


In addition to medleys of American Folk Songs and excerpts from such standard repertoire as “Die 
Fledermaus”, Unfinished Symphony, etc., two original compositions are included. 


Piano Conductor Parts (each) 


Ba & i c Pia NO For the Music Educator and Classroom Teacher Price $2.50 


This outstanding publication—is by Irving Cheyette and J. Curtis Shake, both of the Music Department of 
Syracuse University. Basic Piano will be of distinct value to the music educator whose major instrument 
is other than piano and who needs piano to accompany singing, dancing, playing, etc. The fundamental 
technique which must be acquired in order to meet the daily demands of the school music program has 
been thoroughly covered in this book. It is also a valuable method for Functional Keyboard Harmony, 
Adult Piano Students, Vocal or Instrumental accompaniment, for Organists, and wherever transposition, 
harmonizing, improvising, and other technical piano problems arise. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY x 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


pd 
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ASCAP points with pride to its member, the late 
Kurt Weill, as an example of the welcome extended by 
our nation to creative talent of other countries. 


When Weill arrived in America in 1935 from his native Germany his reputation 

as a composer, based on his operas, had already been established throughout the world. 
By 1938, he had become an American favorite, with the musical play 
“KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY ’” from which came his beautiful 
“SEPTEMBER SONG.” With “LADY IN THE DARK” 
and “ONE TOUCH OF YWENUS"” Kurt Weill proved beyond doubt 
that he could create in the American idiom. 


Kurt Weill’s birthday was March 2nd. It is appropriate for this 
issue of Music Journal to honor this man of music who was 

a distinguished member of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 
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FTere is a Profile of.... 


Musical Shows and their Melodies....from 


the ee pen of KURT WEILL 


Po 





1936 JOHNNY JOHNSON 
Mon Ami, My Friend 
Oh, Heart Of Love 


Oh The Rio Grande 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 
It Never Was You 
September Song 
There’s Nowhere To Go But Up 
Will You Remember Me 
Complete Vocal Score 


1938 


RAILROADS ON PARADE—Film 
Mile After Mile 


1939 


LADY IN THE DARK 
The Girl Of The Moment 
Jenny 
My, Ship 
One Life To Live 
The Princess Of Pure Delight 
This Is New 
Tschaikowsky 
Complete Vocal Score 


1941 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS 
My Week (Westwind) 
(Don’t Look Now, But) My Heart 
Is Showing 
Speak Low 
Vocal Gems (containing) 
Foolish Heart 
How Much I Love You 
I’m A Stranger Here Myself 
One Touch Of Venus 
The Trouble With Women 
Westwind (My Week) 
Wooden Wedding 


1943 


1945 THE FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE 
A Rhyme For Angela 
Sing Me Not A Ballad 
There’ll Be Life, Love And Laughter 
You're Far Too Near Me 


1945—WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?—Film 


1946 


1948 


1949 


1952 


All At Once 

If Love Remains 

The Nina, The Pinta, The Santa Maria 
Song Of The Rhineland 


STREET SCENE 
A Boy Like You 
Lonely House 
Moon-Faced, Starry-Eyed 
We'll Go Away Together 
What Good Would The Moon Be? 
Complete Vocal Score 


LOVE LIFE 
Economics 
Green-Up Time 
Here I'll Stay 
Is It Him Or Is It Me 
Love Song 
Mr. Right 
Susan’s Dream 


This Is The Life 


LOST IN THE STARS 
Big Mole 
The Little Gray House 
Lost In The Stars 
Stay Well 
Thousands Of Miles 
Trouble Man 


Complete Vocal Score 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Apple Jack 
Come In, Mornin’ 
The Catfish Song 
River Chanty 
This Time Next Year 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Ballad Of Magna Carta 
(Solo Voices and Mixed Chorus) 
THREE WALT WHITMAN SONGS 
Oh, Captain! My Captain! 
Beat! Beat! Drums! 
Dirge For Two Veterans 


I Teno | eee | eemeen | aeeen Lane 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 
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Buxton Hill Music Corp. 
T. B. Harms Company 
RKO BUILDING 


Chappell & Co., Inc. 


Gershwin Publishing Corp. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


De Sylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 
Williamson Music, Inc. 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Story of 
KURT WEILL | 


HEN Hitler rose to power 

early in the 1930's, large num- 
bers of German artists, musicians, 
scientists, and writers were forced to 
leave their homeland. America 
proved a refuge for many of them 
and reaped the rich reward of some 
of the finest creative minds of this 
generation. Such a mind was Kurt 
Weill’s, a composer who made a 
complete and successful transition 
from one life to another. 

Kurt Weill was born in Dessau, 
Germany, on March 2, 1900. The 
son of a cantor, he showed marked 
musical talent, and by the age of 
ten was carning money as an accom- 
panist. His family encouraged his 
talents, and as a young man he at- 
tended the Berlin’ Hochschule, 
studying harmony and composition 
with Krasset, Humperdinck, and Bu- 
soni, Busoni in particular had a 
great effect on his young pupil, and 
the old master-teacher pointed many 
of his classroom comments directly 
at Weill, sensing that here was a 
rare creative talent. 

For several years Weill followed 
in the accepted pattern of the new 
atonal school, experimenting with 
various rhythmic and harmonic de- 
vices. He composed several operas 
which were well received by the mu- 
sical intelligentsia of Germany. 
However, he was not satisfied, and 
finally in 1927 he revolted against 
this highly restrictive kind of writ- 
ing. Jn his opera Mahoganny was 
presented at Baden-Baden, Weill 
dared to write recognizable melo- 
dies. The avant garde group consid- 
ered that he had betrayed them, and 
one fellow composer dashed out fol- 
lowing the performance to corner 
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Weill with this scathing remark. 
“Do you know what you did? You 
wrote in G major!” 

Kurt Weill had achieved his free- 
dom and continued to write in G 
major as well as other keys. The fol- 


I90Q0—1950 


lowing year he turned out what be- 
came his best loved European opera, 
Die Dreigroschenoper or Three- 
penny Opera. It gained immediate 
success cn the Continent and only 
last vear was again done in New York 
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by a small company. Recordings of 
this production have since been 
made, and the following commen- 
tary on the opera is found on the 
record folder:' 

“Weill and Brecht (author of the 
text of The Threepenny O pera) saw 
in the robustious ballad-operas of 
eighteenth century England — and 
especially in John Gay’s The Beg- 
gars’) Opera—a_ possible form for 
contemporary use. Brecht adapted 
the Gay work, following its essential 
plot line but changing its particu- 
lars greatly. Mixed 
poetry of his own were vigorous 


with original 


adaptations of some of Gay’s lyrics 
and \ Villon. 
Weill’s score, with the exception of 
the ‘Morning Anthem,’ was com- 
pletely original. The piece was writ- 
ten during the spring of 1928 at 
the Riviera village of Lavandou. 
Upon their return to Berlin, Weill 
and Brecht found no takers for their 
work among the established theatri- 
cal and musical producers. Finally, 
Ernst Joseph Aufricht, a rich young 
Berliner interested in the theater. 
offered to put it on. A run-down 
theater far from the main theatrical 
district of the city was procured. In 
spite of the modest setting, the cast 
was of the best. Well-known stars of 
theater, operetta, and cabaret were 
hired to play leading roles. Lotte 
Lenya, the composer’s wife, was 
placed in the important part of 
Jenny. Although virtually unknown 
in the Berlin theater, she had cre- 
ated a sensation in a presentation of 
The Little Mahagonny earlier that 
vear at the Baden-Baden Festival. 


poems by Francois 


“Die Dreigroschenoper opened at 
the small Theater am Schiffbauer- 
damm on August 28, 1928. From 
contemporary accounts, the mood of 
the audience appropriately 
grave—news had gotten about that 
they were to witness a scandalously 
‘advanced’ opera, an experimental 
piece of the most esoteric quality. 
When the curtain went up, the first- 
nighters were greeted by the raucous 
sounds of a street-organ placed on 
the stage in the midst of a typical 
cabaret band of eight pieces. The 
overture passed by well enough, but, 
when the street-singer arrived upon 
the scene and struck up his opening 
song in a rasping voice, the tension 
broke and a ripple of nervous gig- 


Was 


M-G-M Record No. E-3121. 
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gles swept the house. But soon the 
audience began to get the style and 
sense of what was going on. When 
the final curtain fell, they rose al- 
most at once with cheers. 

“The Berlin run of the opera 
lasted for nearly five years and, be- 
fore it had ended, the work had 
been mounted with great success in 
every city of Germany and Middle- 
Europe, and, in a variety of transla- 
tions, in Poland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Russia, Hungary, and France. 
America did not seem quite ready 
for it when it appeared briefly on 
Broadway in 1933. However, it re- 
mained a favorite in Europe. The 
classic film version which G. W. 
Pabst made in 1931 simultaneously 
in German and French versions 
played continuously outside Hitler 
Germany through two decades and 
more. And in the years before 
World War II, there were countless 
stage revivals throughout Europe. 
Since the end of the war, the opera 
has been restored to the pepertoire 
in Germany and continues its suc- 
cessful course of production else- 
where in Europe. . . 


American Production 


“In 1953 a vital theatrical move- 
ment began ‘off-Broadway’ in New 
York City. Most of the unusual and 
stimulating productions of the sea- 
son were born in miniscule theaters 
in Greenwich Village. The move- 
ment mushroomed and it drew criti- 
cal praise and respect. When Car- 
men Capalbo and Stanley Chase, 
two enterprising young showmen, 
offered to mount The Threepenny 
Opera in its original form at the 
small, but respected Theater de-Lys 
on Christopher Street, Miss Lenya 
and Mr. Blitzstein (who translated 
the book and lyrics into English) 
gave their enthusiastic consent. 
There, on March 1, 1954, under cir- 
cumstances and in surroundings 
which paralleled strikingly those of 
the original Berlin production of 
1928, American audiences at last 
succumbed to the power and magic 
of this wonderful work. Lotte Len- 
ya was seen again in her classic role 
of Jenny and, once more, the other 
leading roles were filled by out- 
standing recruits from opera, thea- 
ter, and night-club. Brooks Atkin- 
son, the drama critic of the New 
York Times, summed up the reac- 
tion of many a New York theater- 


gocr when he wrote of the produc- 
tion: 

“*The brains, taste, and inven- 
tiveness of the musical theater have 
moved off-Broadway this — season. 
Broadway is left with a gaudy ward- 
robe of old hats.’ ” 

Other productions followed 
Three-Penny Opera, but tensions in 
Germany mounted, and finally Hit- 
ler issued an order banning all of 
Weill’s works. Warned that he was 
in danger of immediate arrest, Weill 
and his wife left Germany in 1933, 
going first to Paris and then to 
America at the invitation of pro- 
ducer Max Reinhardt. Reinhardt 
wanted Weill to write the music for 
a spectacular production he was 
planning called The Eternal Road, 
a pageant of Jewish history. The 
work was produced in 1937, and 
although not a success, served to 
give the composer an opportunity to 
get started in America. Kurt Weill 
was determined to leave the past en- 
tirely behind him, and he set out to 
become an American in earnest, ab- 
sorbing the feeling and culture of 
the country in large doses. He had 
written music for Paul Green’s 
Johnny Johnson in 1936, but his 
first real success was in collaboration 
with playwright Maxwell Anderson 
in Knickerbocker Holiday (1938). 
The two men worked together fre- 
quently thereafter, and became close 
friends and neighbors, both living 
in the Rockland County suburb, 
New City, within easy commuting 
distance of New York itself. Ander- 
son, writing in the Theatre Arts 
Magazine of December 1950. says, 
“Working with Kurt Weill was one 
of the pleasantest experiences I 
have had in the theater, partly be- 
cause he was a warm and amusing 
friend, partly because he was the 
only indisputable genius I have ever 
known. It’s all very well to praise 
the gigantic musicals that overawe 
our public and the press agents, but 
the fact is that nobody before Kurt 
Weill brought great music to our 
theater, and it may be a long time 
before anybody does it again, We 
have had no other rounded and 
complete composer, able to help on 
the books and lyrics, consummate as 
arranger and orchestrator (Weill 
orchestrated all his operas himself 
rather than adopt the customary 
practice of turning the score over 
to arrangers), bubbling with origi- 
nal and unhackneyed melodies. It’s 
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Right: A candid shot of Kurt Weill 
(at piano) with playwright Max- 
well Anderson and producer Ruben 
Mamoulian. 


Below: An informal portrait of the 
composer at his country home near 


New York. 


a to 
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tragic that he’s gone and will do no 
more toward the making of opera 
for Broadway, which was his dream. 
It’s tragic too that there is nobody 
with his endowments to take his 
place. But what he had time to do 
has such stature, meaning, and en- 
chantment that he will be long re- 
membered. I think he will be count- 
ed among the great composers.” 
Knickerbocker Holiday also 
brought Weill into contact with an- 
other great personality, the actor 
Walter Huston. It was Joshua Lo- 
gan who brought the script for this 
work out to Huston’s mountain 
home in California. When Huston 
had agreed to play Peter Stuyvesant, 
the last Dutch governor of the New 
Netherlands, a call was made to 
Maxwell Anderson and Kurt Weill, 
both in the East. Weill, asked, 
“What is the range of your voice?” 
Huston laughed and said, “I have 
no range,” but he suggested that 
they listen to him the next night on 
the Bob Hope program when he was 
to sing a patter song from his old 
vaudeville days, “I Haven’t Got the 
Do-re-mi.” Huston’s voice turned 
out to be, as he had said, without 
range, rather harsh, not a singer's 
voice at all, but possessed of charm 
and authority. Weill decided that 
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the song they would write for him 
must have a haunting, romantic 
quality. That night Anderson wrote 
his beautiful lyrics for “September 
Song,” and the next day Weill com- 
posed the music. “September Song” 
is, of course, imperishably linked 
with the name of that great Ameri- 
can actor, but the song’s popular 
success began quite a time after the 
show had closed, when Bing Crosby 
heard Huston’s record and decided 
to record the song himself. It is now 
a “standard,” and an_ enduring 
American classic, sung by such pop- 
ular singers as Crosby, Sinatra, Jo 
Stafford, such opera singers as Ezio 
Pinza and Gladys Swarthout; it has 
been done in every conceivable 
dance arrangement, including the 
mambo; Durante recently sang it 
on television, as moving in its way 
as Huston’s version; Liberace says 
it is his favorite modern song. Such 
is the widespread appeal of ‘‘Sep- 
tember Song.”’ 


Broader Scope 


As Weill matured, he became 
more and more an advocate of mu- 
sic which could be enjoyed by large 
audiences. “I want to use whatever 
gifts I have for practical purposes,” 
he said in an interview in the New 
York Sun, “not waste them = on 
things which have no life, or which 
have to be kept alive by artificial 
means. That's why I’m in the the- 
ater—the commercial theater. I 
wrote ten operas in Germany. Sev- 
eral of them were very popular. 
But I got tired of composing for so 
limited an audience, limited not 
only numerically, but emotionally 
and intellectually. | wanted to reach 
the real people, a more representa- 
tive public than any opera house at- 
tracts. So I’ve made that theater, 
which exists without benefit of sub- 
sidy, my life work .. . 

“I’m convinced that many com- 
posers have a feeling of superiority 
toward their audiences. Schoenberg, 
for example, has said he is writing 
for a time fifty years after his death. 
But the great ‘classic’ composers 
wrote for their contemporary audi- 
ences. They wanted those who heard 
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their music to understand it, and 
they did. As for myself, I write for 
today. I don’t give a damn about 
writing for posterity. 

“And I do not feel that I com- 
promise my integrity as a musician 
by working for the theater, the ra- 
dio, the motion pictures or any other 
medium which can reach the public 
which wants to listen to music. I 
have never acknowledged the dif- 
ference between ‘serious’ music and 
‘light’ music. There is only good 
music and bad music. 

“After all, music can only express 
human sentiments. I’d never write 
a single measure for purely aesthetic 
reasons, in an effort to create a new 
style. I write only to express human 
emotions. If music is really human, 
it doesn’t make much _ difference 
how it is conveyed. And as long as 
it is able to reach its audience emo- 
tionally, its creator should not wor- 
ry about its possible sentimentality 
or banality. In that connection, I 
remember a remark of old Busoni’s. 
He said, ‘Don’t be afraid of banal- 
ity. After all, there are only twelve 
tones in the scale!’ ” 

Weill’s recognition as an Ameri- 
can composer came rapidly. Ger- 
trude Lawrence starred in his pro- 
duction of Lady in the Dark (1940) 
for which Ira Gershwin wrote the 
lyrics. Critic Brooks Atkinson of the 
New York Times had this to say 
about the production: 

“In the case of Lady in the Dark 
the catalytic agent is Kurt Weill’s 
music. It not only tightens the tran- 
sitions from the analyst’s office to 
the dream sequences but also ex- 
presses the modern, unearthly mood 
of the play. Mr. Weill is the best 
writer of theater music in the coun- 
try. To judge by his scores for The 
Eternal Road and Knickerbocker 
Holiday, he is not a song writer, but 
a composer of organic music that 
can bind the separate elements of a 
production and turn the underlying 
motive into song. He can _ orches- 
trate a score as well as compose it, 
and, as a matter of fact, his fresh, 
versatile orchestrations are highly 
enjoyable; and he can write a popu- 
lar ballad, like “The Saga of Jenny,’ 
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as well as a_ half-satiric, half-omi- 
nous serenade like, ‘Oh, Fabulous 
One in Your Ivory Tower.’ 

“At one time music was written 
for particular occasions rather than 
for promiscuous use by bands and 
over the radio, which had not been 
invented. Mr, Weill is a composer 
of theater music in the original 
sense of that term. He is wholly in- 
terested in the occasion. What he 
has written for Lady in the Dark 
can be sung over the footlights with 
gusto, sentiment, or rueful wonder, 
as the case may be, and can_ be 
danced with fantastic originality. 
Without Mr. Weill’s beautifully in- 
tegrated music it would be difficult 
to evoke the strange imagery that 
distinguishes this musical play from 
the ordinary run of musical com- 
edy.” 

In 1943 Weill wrote One Touch 
of Venus, with its memorable hit 
song, “Speak Low.’ This was fol- 
lowed by a musical setting of Elmer 
Rice’s Street Scene. 


Folk Opera 


One of Weill’s most popular 
works, and one which is as Ameri- 
can in flavor as baked beans or hom- 
iny grits, is Down in the Valley. A 
folk opera, the libretto was written 
by Arnold Sundgaard and based on 
the familiar ballad which gives the 
work its name. According to Kurt 
Weill’s widow, it has received over 
nine hundred productions by dif- 
ferent amateur groups, with indi- 
vidual performances ranging from 
one to twenty-five. 

Lost in the Stars (1949) by Weill 
and Anderson was based on Alan 
Paton’s book, Cry the Beloved 
Country, and had been on Broad- 
way only a few months when the 
composer died of a heart attack at 
the age of fifty. 

What was he working on at the 
time of his death, this German-born 
musician who chose America = as 
his new homeland? Another opera, 
of course, this time one based on the 
Mark Twain story of Huckleberry 
Finn. Kurt Weill had become an all- 
American. AAA 
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AMP presents 


a group of distinguished works by 


Kurt Weill 


OPERAS 


DER Protaconist (One Act Opera—text Georg Kaiser) 

Roya PaLace (One Act Opera—text Iwan Goll) 

Der Zar LAsst SICH PHOTOGRAPHIEREN (One Act 
Opera-Buffa—text Georg Kaiser) 

Der JAsaGER (School Opera in Two Acts—text Bertold 
Brecht) 

Die BircescHart (Three Act Opera—text Caspar 
Neher ) 

DER SILBERSEE (Three Act Opera) 

AUFSTIEG UND FALL Der STaptT MAHAGONNY (Three Act 
Opera—text Bertold Brecht) 
Printed separately: 


Kanonensong 

Barbara-Song 

Ballade vom Angenehmen Leben 
Liebeslied 

Seerauber-Jenny 

Moritat 

Tango-Ballade 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


STRING QuarTET No. 1, Op. 8 

FRAUENTANZ, Op. 10 (Seven Songs of the Middle Ages 
for Soprano, Flute, Viola, Clarinet, Horn and Bas- 
soon ) 

DIESELBEN ERLEICHTERT (for Violin and Piano) 


ORCHESTRAL 


QuopLIBET, Four Pieces for Orchestra; Op. 9 

CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND WIND OrCHEsTRA, Op. 12 
(also for Violin and Piano) 

KLEINE DREIGROSCHENMUSIK (Suite from “The Three- 
penny Opera”) 


VOCAL MUSIC WITH ORCHESTRA 


Der Neve OrPHEus, Op. 15 (Cantata for Soprano, 
Violin and Orchestra—text Iwan Goll) 

DER BERLINER REQUIEM (Short Cantata for Tenor, 
Baritone, Bass and Wind Orchestra—text Bertold 
Brecht) 

Der LINDBERGHFLUG (for Soloists, Chorus and Or- 
chestra—text Bertold Brecht) 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 


1 WEST 47 STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


MARCH, 1955 





The following compositions by Kurt Weill 
are available through Aseauiatel Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. as American representatives of 
Universal Edition, Vienna, the world famous 
European music publisher and the first to 


recognize the work of Mr. Weill: 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Zu PoTsDAM UNTER DEN EICHEN (from “Berliner 
Requiem”) 
DiE LEGENDE VON TOTEN SOLDATEN (from “Berliner 
Requiem” ) 


MUSIC FOR VOICE AND PIANO 


BERLIN IM LICHT 

SURABAYA-JOHNNY (from “Happy End”) 
BitBoa-Sone (from “Happy End”) 
MATROSEN-TANGO (from “Happy End”) 
Sone ALBUM (various sources) 


JAZZ ORCHESTRA 


BiLBoa Sonc (from “Happy End”) 
BERLIN IM LICHT 

ALABAMA-SONG (from “Mahagonny”) 
Liep Der Jenny (from “Mahagonny”) 
KANONENSONG UND TANGO-BALLADE 
MoritTatT 

BLUES-POTPOURRI 

FOXTROT-POTPOURRI 


FOLIO 


Six Preces (Songs) (from “Der Silbersee”’) 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1549 NORTH VINE STREET 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Bourne, Ine. 
Contemporary Publications for 


Band and Orchestra 
Full Scone Published For Fach Work! 


(Unless otherwise noted) 
MD Ovchestea Kind§_§_ 

















John (acavas 


e Full Sym. 
lec Wildor CRIMSON SLIPPER $7 $10 
VOODANCE , 
AIR FOR OBOE AND STRINGS Ch A) los Car toh 
Set—$5.00 
METROPOLIS 7 10 
OVERTURE IN CLASSICAL STYLE 7 10 
AIR FOR FLUTE AND STRINGS prank Eruchson 
Set—-$5.00 BLACK CANYON OF THE GUNNISON 7 10 
FANTASY FOR BAND —_ . 
LEGENDARY AIR 5v2 8 
SUMMER HOLIDAY ; #*# 
SLOW DANCE DOUBLE CONCERTO Rental only 
(For Trumpet, Trombone, and Band) 
FOR WOODWINDS AND STRINGS ~ 
Set—s0.50 Otto Helbig 
INTRODUCTION AND TANGO 6Y2 92 
PRELUDE AND BEGUINE 6 9 
(Trombone and Band) 
THEME AND VARIATIONS SHORT PIECE FOR BAND 5v2 8 
FOR WOODWINDS AND STRINGS 
Set—$8.50 George j. Jones 
tCORONATION 4¥2 V2 
+tHIDDEN CITIES 4¥2  6Y2 
tINCANTATION 4¥2 6" 
e e a e e 
Mawuce Whitney’s| Eruk Leidzon 
tALPINE FANTASY 6 82 
Trio for Horn Saxoph 
New Work for TROMANTIC OVERTURE 72 
Orchestra Donald Moore 
BIBLE STORIES SUITE 6Y2 9 
tMARCH WINDS 4 6 
Gawvotto Staccato Wlawrice Whutney 
SANTA FE TRAIL 5v2 8 
Set A—$5.00 *INTRODUCTION AND SAMBA Rental only 
Alto Saxoph Solo with Band 
Set B—$6.50 — eid dite 
Alto Saxophone Solo with Band 
Set C—$8.00 eee 





* Solo with Piano Acc. Published. 
t Conductor Score only. 





Bourne, Inc. 
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The Air Force Band, 


Ambassador of Goodwill 


T IS A fortunate idea to make an 

orchestra the ambassador of a na- 
tion. What the politicians with their 
sober minds seldom create, the 
United States Air Force Band suc- 
ceeded in doing within a few min- 
utes. 

Thus editorialized the Weser- 
muender Rundschau following the 
August 6, 1953, concert of the 85- 
piece Air Force Symphonic Band in 
Bremerhaven, Germany, midway in 
its third postwar goodwill tour 
abroad. Sponsored by the State De- 
partment, the tours have won pop- 
ular, official and critical acclaim 
nothing short of spectacular. 

In Berlin and Heidelberg, civic 
authorities estimated that the Amer- 
ican musicians attracted greater 
crowds than Hitler rallies in Naz- 
ism’s palmy days. In Tangier, North 
Africa, the turn-out caused the den- 
sest traffic jam in that ancient city’s 
history. 

On the band’s visit to Reykjavik 
last February, better relations be- 


tween Icelanders and American ser- ° 


vicemen stationed there were appar- 
ent immediately. For the time being, 
at least, Icelandic Communists 
ceased crossing streets to avoid Amer- 
ican servicemen. At the end of the 
final concert, Ragnar Jonsson, presi- 
dent of the Icelandic Music Society, 
led the audience in an_unprece- 
dented four cheers. 

Col. George $. Howard, conductor 
of the Band and director of Air 
Force musical activities, believes that 
one of the most striking tributes to 
the goodwill power of the musicians 
came from a Trieste Communist. 

“Before our 1950 concert in 


Trieste, we had a few qualms,” says 





Reprinted with 
CORONET. 


permission — from 
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Howard, a mild-spoken man given 
to understatement. “It was an open 
secret that Party goon-squads had 
been ordered to appear in force be- 
fore Castello San Giusto, the con- 
cert site, armed with leather-lunged 
slogans, defunct cats and fruit and 
vegetables of extreme age.” 

Nevertheless, the band went 
through its program. Uproar was ex- 
pected, and uproar there was. Only 
it turned out to be surges of ap- 
plause, not decayed fruit and jeering. 
The Band played half a dozen en- 
cores. Then hundreds of Triestini 
swarmed around the  bandsmen, 
wanting to shake hands or kiss the 
astonished Americans. 

Col. Howard noticed a_ squat, 
hard-looking customer doing a line 
plunge through the crowd. 

“He struggled to within a couple 
of feet of us,” the Colonel recalls. 
“I never saw so many conflicting 
emotions dogfighting across one set 
of cast-iron features. Then, stabbing 
up a clenched-fist salute, he bel- 
lowed, “That was marvelous — you 
swine!’ ”’ 


Unusual Language 

The Oberbiirgermeister of Heidel- 
berg voiced the reaction the Air 
Force Band has met from Reykjavik 
to Tangier, from Vienna to Bor- 
deaux, when he said, “In your music 
you speak in a language we all un- 
derstand.” 

“Everywhere we go,” Col. Howard 
reports, “our rooms are choked with 
flowers. People send us cigarette 
lighters, porcelain figurines and 
vases, small family treasures of many 
kinds. We get hundreds of notes of 
thanks. Most gifts come anony- 
mously. Almost never is a note 


signed.” 


Howard, conductor since 1944, is 
from Reamstown, Pennsylvania. He 
graduated with honors from Ithaca 
College, then attended Ohio Wesle- 
yan University, the Chicago Conserv- 
atory of Music and New York Uni- 
versity, earning five music degrees. 

The Band itself, after a modest 
beginning in 1942 as a saxophone 
quartet, in time grew to equal the 
great Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
bands. 

In 1945, rapid demobilization had 
reduced the Air Force group to a 
total of five musicians. Howard him- 
self planned to leave the service to 
direct music at Pennsylvania State 
University, but was persuaded to stay 
in uniform and assume the task of 
rebuilding the band. Within two 
years, from Air Force volunteers, he 
had developed a 100-member mili- 
tary band on a par with the wartime 
version. 

The Air Force Band has inter- 
changeable human parts that mesh 
into a baker’s dozen of sub-groups. 
Ninety of the instrumentalists form 
a symphony orchestra. Eighty-five of 
these combine into the Symphonic 
Band. With 20 clarinets taking the 
place of violins, with bass viols and 
cellos to soften the metallic edges of 
the brasses, the Symphonic Band has 
drawn plaudits from popular as well 
as classical musicians during over- 
seas tours. 

In London, the famous English 
opera singer, Maggie Teyte, ex- 
claimed, “I listened for a half-hour 
before I realized it did not have any 
violins!” 

At its headquarters at Bolling Air 
Force Base just outside Washington, 
1D. C., or on tour in this country and 
abroad, the Band practices—as no 
symphony could afford to do — five 
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Announcing 
1 ie /voyal luc 
Orchestra Series 


Interesting new arrangements of standard popular tunes. Scored 









with all the present day school orchestra problems in mind. Scored 
for full effectiveness and yet only the advanced violin part goes 


above the first position. Full Concert Size. Class C difficulty. 


DANCING IN THE DARK EMBRACEABLE YOU 
ARTHUR SCHWARTZ GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Arr. by C. Paut Herrurtu Arr. by C. Pau HERFURTH 
Time 4% minutes Time 3% minutes 
IN A MONASTERY GARDEN TEA FOR TWO 
ALBERT W. KETELBEY VINCENT YOUMANS 
Arr. by C. Paut HerrurtuH Arr. by C. Pau, HeErFuRTH 
Time 5 minutes Time 3% minutes 


Prices for each title: 


“B” (Concert) Set___--_- $6.00 Extra Piano—Conductor__ 85¢ 


a” (eae) Beh... «i Extra Petts ..0.-00es each 40¢ 





ISHERS HOLDIN 
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AIR FORCE BAND 


(Continued from page 33) 


days a week, from four to six hours 
at a stretch. 

Practice goes both by the Band as 
a unit and by separate sections, with 
an unheard-of variety in repertory 
preventing the musicians from _be- 
coming stale. After hours, likely as 
not, instrumentalists relax with 
more individual and combination 
practice. 

The Band’s 100 men break down, 
criss-cross, into chamber music en- 
sembles, dance bands, trios, quar- 
tets, the Singing Sergeants chorus 
and all manner of informal get-to- 
gethers and jam sessions. 

Every instrumentalist is at least a 
double-threat man, and most triple 
or quadruple, Typical is Master Ser- 
geant Norman N. Irvine, Elkins, 
West Virginia, who plays Ist eupho- 
nium (highest-pitched of the tubas) 
in the Symphonic Band, Ist bass viol 
in the Symphony Orchestra and Ist 
trombone in the Marching Band. 
M. Set. Ivan D. Genuchi, Bennet, 
Nebraska, arranges much of the 
Band’s music and has had several 
religious choral works published, in 
addition to being a cornetist in the 
Symphonic Band and_ taking Ist 
tenor with the Singing Sergeants. 

None of the double-dozen Singing 
i er had a trained voice before 
wt. Robert L. Landers, formerly with 
me San Carlo Opera Company, be- 
gan training them. Their precision 
and tonal quality results from prac- 
tice, more practice and _ still more 
practice, plus their basic musical 
knowledge as instrumentalists. 


No Problems 


Col. Howard and his assistant 
conductor, Capt, John F. Yesulaitis 
(who as a 77th Division Army 
Bandsman landed on a Leyte beach- 
head before the combat troops, a 
snafu he says he will never forget) 
have no trouble with discipline. 

“Every bandsman, aside from be- 
ing a free-born or naturalized Amer- 
ican, feels that he has a creative part 
in the Band,” the Colonel explains. 
“We encourage eacii member to 
speak out, criticize and submit ideas 
on how a selection should be played. 
If it’s good, we incorporate it in the 
arrangement. Practically every man 
has at some time or other been able 
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SPAETH 





SIGMUND 


HE month of March, with its celebration of St. 
Patrick’s Day, naturally stimulates some discus- 
sion of Irish music, and there is plenty of it, all the 
way from the authentic folk-songs and dances of Ire- 
land to popular tunes of the Harrigan-Hart type. 
One of the most beautiful of all folk-tunes is the 
so-called “Irish Ture from County Derry’, also 
known as the “Londonderry Air” and fitted with 
several sets of words, including “Danny Boy” and 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom.” 
The melody has been played in a variety of afrange- 
ments, of which the most famous is probabl# Fritz 
Kreisler’s for the violin. 





Dr. Spaeth 


Another fine Irish melody, originally called “My 

Lodging Is on the Cold Ground,” was supplied by Thomas Moore with the 
familiar text beginning “Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” and eventually provided the music for “Fair Harvard,” written by 
Samuel Gilman for his Alma Mater’s Jubilee of 1836. The poet Moore 
brought lasting popularity to many other Irish tunes, notably that of “The 
Groves of Blarney,” now best known as “The Last Rose of Summer” in 
Flotow’s opera, Martha. Beethoven made an arrangement of this tune and 
Mendelssohn used it for a piano Fantasia. The Finale of Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony has been described as “a gigantic Irish reel,” 
based on the folk-tune “Kitty Coleramie.” 


actually 


“The Harp That Once through Vara’s Halls,” for which Moore used the 
traditional Irish tune of “Gramachree,” was known in America as early as 
1807, and in 18135 we first heard “The Minstrel Boy,” whose music was ac- 
tually called “The Moreen.” It is generally beliéved that the lively tune of 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” was originally lish, although also identified 


as the British “Brighton Camp.” ys 


Those popular Irish-Americans, Ned Harrigan and Tony Hart, with the 
help of the English composer, David Braham (whose daughter Harrigan 
married), turned out many a hit of the Irish type during their long years of 
association in show business. Their first big success, “The Mulligan Guard,” 
which developed from a song-sketch into a series of musical plays, had at 
least an Irish title, although it was really a satire on the marching clubs ot 
the pseudo-militarists of the late 1860's and early *70’s. Rudyard Kipling 
mentioned it in Aim as the favorite band piece of the British troops in In- 
dia, Later Harrigan and Hart had both a show and a song called “Patrick's 
Day Parade,” while such Irish titles as “Maggie Murphy's Home,” “Mary 
Kelly's Beau” and “Paddy Duffy's Cart” are still remembered. 

The “gay” nineties produced a number of Lrish songs, notably ]. W 
Kelly’s “Throw Him Down McCloskey” and Jim Thornton's “Irish Jubi- 
lee.” After the turn of the century Chauncey Olcott popularized Ernest 
Ball’s “Mother Machree” and “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” (for which 
George Grall, Jr. wrote the words), as well as his own “My Wild Irish Rose.” 
George Cohan’s “Harrigan” and Bill McKenna’s “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly?” should be added to a list which is practically endless. 


* * * 


Recent winners of the Spaeth book, Music for Everybody, for submitting 
questions or answers to his column, are Kenneth L. Dunbar, Fairfield, Conn., 
A. B. Holmes, Berkeley, Cal., Wm. N. Reeves, Glenn Falls, N. Y., Alice 
Furzan, Sarasota, Fla., Mrs. Jeanette C. Werner, New Tripoli, Pa., and Mrs. 
U. J. Williams, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
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to improve our performance in this 
way. Maybe it isn’t done that way 
elsewhere, but this is America and 
that’s the way we do it.” 

As one significant dividend of the 
policy, the bandsmen furnish their 
own instruments, valued at more 
than $500,000. Use of these fine in- 
struments, rather than government 
issue, helps account for the high 
quality of the performances. 

The Air Force Band’s postwar 
tours—in 1950, ’51 and ’53—had a 
threefold objective: improving mo- 
rale at Air Force bases overseas; bet- 
tering relations between United 
States servicemen and local people; 
generally creating goodwill toward 
and understanding of the United 
States. 

Air Force and State Department 
officials declare that the Band has 
more than fulfilled its missions. 

At Bordeaux, which has the repu- 
tation of being one of the Reddest 
spots in France, during intermission 
Air Force officers and enlisted men 
passed the hat through the crowd 
for contributions to the Committee 
for the Restoration of the Chateau 
of Versailles. 

Until then, in Bordeaux, the com- 
mittee had been able to collect only 
75,000 francs. Air Force caps brought 
in 250,000 francs, a heartening re- 
sponse to the Band’s music and its 
creation of fellowship. 

Most concerts are free. When ad- 
mission is charged, proceeds go to 
such organizations as the Dutch Air 
Force Benevolent Fund, the Danish 
Air Force Widows and Orphans 
Foundation, or some local hospital. 

In wartime, Air Force bandsmen 





tended to angle apprehensive glances ° 


toward the skies. In Norwich, Eng- 
land, toward the close of World War 
II, the Band was playing a novelty, 
The Three Little Messerchmitts, 
when a flock of them swooped down 
with genuine sound effects. 

A few days afterward in Bury St. 
Edmunds, M. Sgt. Gordon Pulis, 
now Ist trombonist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
launched into a cadenza from Arthur 
Pryor’s Love Thoughts. As if on 
cue, the opposite side of the street 
got a combination of low-level bomb- 
ing and strafing. 

“The soloist finished his part,” 
Howard reports, “before rushing for 
shelter. It was the fastest cadenza on 
record!”’ 
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Members of the Band well know 
that some of the Europeans turning 
out for the concerts confidently ex- 
pect nothing but monkeyshines from 
the American cultural barbarians. 
Enlightenment comes swiftly. The 
Band opens with some well-known 
but musically taxing standard clas- 
sic. In Germany or Austria it may be 
a Wagner or a Mozart selection, in 
France, something from Berlioz. 

“You can feel the skepticism melt 
away from the audience,’ Howard 
says, “as people hear the music they 
love, played the way they love it.” 

Always local favorites, such as 
rousing marches or folksongs, are 
featured, along with American pop- 
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Roth Collier's 


“Stop complaining! You're going to be talented and 
that’s all there is to it!” 
Reprinted with permission. 


ular music and traditional songs. 
For example, in Munich, without 
announcement, the Band struck up 
the old drinking song, In Miinchen 
steht ein Hofbrduhaus. 

For a moment the audience sat 
stunned. Then, locking arms and 
swaying with the music, they enthu- 
siastically sang the verses. 

“The audience recognizes that we 
in the Band enjoy. their songs as 
much as they do,” Howard explains. 
“We have touched and shared in 
their lives. The American service- 
men in the crowds get caught up in 
this exchange of feeling. It is heart- 


ening to see the tight knots of Amer- 
ican uniforms break up as we pack 
away our instruments—break and 
mingle with the crowd, moving off, 
ta'king animatedly.” 

At a reception given the band in 
Vienna, a city functionary drew 
Howard aside. “Confidentially,” he 
asked, “aren’t you men really Euro- 
peans? Hasn’t the American Air 
Force hired and put you in uniform 
to impress us?” 

Howard has another striking rea- 
son to remember Vienna. Since the 
cold war got under way, Russian 
officialdom has studiously ignored 
Allied functions in mutually occu- 
pied zones wherever possible. On 
the occasion of the Band’s 1951 good- 
will appearance in the Austrian cap- 
ital, two uniformed Russians took 
seats in the front row at the Rath- 
ausplatz. 

They were General Maslov, smil- 
ing, and an aide, not smiling. The 
general applauded all numbers. The 
aide stared at his polished boot toes. 

When the Band played a Russian 
dance, General Maslov shouted, 
“Bravo! Bravo!” The aide inspected 
his fingernails. 

At the end of the concert, the 
Russian general shook off his aide’s 
restraining hand, strode up to How- 
ard and, beaming, pumped his arm 
with great vigor. 

Howard regrets that the Band 
never had another chance to play 
for General Maslov. He was recalled 
to Moscow where it was soon an- 
nounced that he had died of a heart 
attack. 

“Music to the average European,” 
Howard notes, “is far more impor- 
tant than television, radio, movies 
and sports are to millions of Amer- 
icans. It is central to their lives.” 

Back in 1950 the Band performed 
in the vast Olympic Stadium in Ber- 
lin. The stadium seats 120,000. Every 
tier and all the aisles were packed. 
Still other thousands stood around 
the rim of the immense bowl. The 
West Berlin Polizeipraesidium esti- 
mated that 100,000 had to be turned 
away and that at least 60,000 had 
slipped across from Communist East 
Berlin. 

“For each number there was po- 
lite applause,” Col Howard remem- 
bers. “But at the end, no sound at 
all. I stood on .the podium, not 
knowing what to think, the hush 
was so profund.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BMI choruses that add importa 


Nationally famous music educators and choral directors everywhere prefer the ex- 
cellent choruses in the BMI catlog — here are some of the BMI choruses most 
frequently performed in Festivals, Clinics, Concerts and Civic and School Programs. 


CHORUSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 





S.A. 
Mon Petit Mari 


(My Little Husband)..HERNREID $.15 
Brave New World 


(A Pan-American Song) SCHRAMM .15 


Let Freedom Ring ..... SCHRAMM .15 
The World Is Yours ....SCHRAMM_ .15 
5. 3:A. 

The Irishman Lilts ...... COWELL .12 
Oh Promise Me!..DEKOVEN (Cain) .15 
CrOGIe BON os cvccceccscce EISLER .15 
Where Willows Bend...... ELLIOTT .20 
In THE: BOM. 0,010: GRIEG reed 15 
BIN cs cisceesaceercesn ese sD 
In The Valley Below.....< aus .20 


O My Beloved 
(Caro Bell’Idol) ...... MOZART .15 
2 Czecho-Slovak Folksongs 
(Schimmerling) .15 
Girls in A Garden 
(Czech folksong) 
The Night Bird 
(Slovak Folksong) 
On The Bridge 
(Czech Folksong) 


..(Schimmerling) .25 


..(Schimmerling .12 


The Tinker 
(Slovak Folksong) (Schimmerling) .16 
Let Freedom Ring ..... SCHRAMM .15 
Alton: Water. s00ss5e0 (Strickling) .20 
Music When Soft Voices 
IE css sb ctneaeoueeee TAYLOR .20 
EO 5c. WAGTON, BK. .15 
Shepherdess Moon ......... WEIGL .15 
A Christmas Song ........ CROKER .12 
O Saviour of The World GOSS (Ray) .15 
Lacrimosa ...... SCHUBERT (Falk) .12 
The Holy Child (Al Nino 
SEOUs) oseake SISTER M. ELAINE .15 
S.S. A.A. 
1 a Alone Beside The 
Lsabthowssetenenee GESSLER .15 
A aie to St. Catherine of 
EDDA 4:5u Selende Sis sew ste GRUBB .12 
AWOL 35% « SpoeGbaneecssewe KING .12 


Serene Night (Ia Noche esta 
Serena) . SISTER M. ELAINE .15 
Jubilate Deo ..SISTER M. ELAINE .15 


S. A.T. B. 


Whispering Voices. BIZET (Strickling) .12 
Ode To America 
BLEDSOE (Mac a) <45 


The Irishman Lilts ....... COWELL .15 
SO AMEE icc csaeiswnse COWELL 5 
Wie ARTS vivo sa coawan (Cowell) .20 


Oh Promise Me!..DEKOVEN (Cain) .15 


Where Willows Bend ..... ELLIOTT .20 


To A Withered Rose ..SSAB—FALK .15 


DOMME ..aisesee ane SSATB—Harvey .20 


All Mah Sins Been Taken 
Away (Spiritual). ..... (Hernried) .15 


..(Schimmerling) .12 





Freedom Is The Word! .....JONES 20 
Old Joe Clark ........ (Kleinsinger ) 5 
Song of the Russian Plains, ““Meadow 
Sand” ».os0%s KNIPPER (Strickling) .25 
Hilu Hilu (Finnish 
Folksong) ........ «eee-(Mackey) .20 


In The Valley Below 
(English Folksong) .-(Manney) .20 
The American Song....... MARTIN .20 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet MEEKER _ .20 
Where Are My Cows?.(Schimmerling) .20 
4 Slovak Folk Tunes 
1. De BEC 6.8025 (Schimmerling) .15 
2. The Thorn in The Rose 
(Schimmerling) .20 
3. The Old Shepherd 
(Schimmerling) .15 


4, Varmila. 2.0060 (Schimmerling) .15 
Brave New World (A Pan- 

American Song) ..... SCHRAMM .15 
Let Freedom Ring ...... SCHRAMM .15 
My Mother ..0..<s0 STRICKLING .15 


We All Have Colds..STRICKLING  .20 
Afton Water (Old Scotch) (Strickling) .20 
Joshua Fit The Battle of 


HESIOD i <iois's a Wisesiebeer (Strickling) .25 
Song of The Russian Plains, ‘““Meadow 
[| MS ee ee (Strickling) .25 


Whispering Voices BIZET (Strickling) .12 
Fearin’ of The Judgement 

DAY: <5 6:b:ts coin yeioin ioe aul sn ee SWIFT .15 
teat Spirit Comfort Me! BRATTON  .12 
Once on A Time Christ Came to 


AIG IONE: actin win aieies CORNELIUS .15 
The Shepherds ...... CORNELIUS = Ls 
—— Eleison, from the mass “L’homme 

Nee. des PRES. .12 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto 

MMe SEES |. <ic0nsen'e career ERWIN  .12 
PGI. v5 6550s sos c cae FLOYD .16 
Sing Unto The Lord A a 

BONG iGo nm senus ones NCIS .20 


Panis aeons FRANCK (Strickling) .20 
Long Years Ago 


(Christmas) ....... GARABRANT 12 
God Save The People....... GENET .15 
Bless The Lord, O My 

BONE ca.ce cs (0 nsco eis sverarenie ete GESSLER_.20 
O Let The Nations Be 

MING 5% cath ohisucckade GESSLER_.20 
Psalm of the Harvest...... GESSLER_.20 
songs of Prats’ sos 5006s GESSLER_ .15 
O Savious of The World . GOSS. .15 
Silent Night—SAB ........ GRUBER .10 
Gloria, for festal occasions....HALL  .15 
Cantate Domino ......... HASSLER .15 


Hail Gladdening Light, from ‘‘Glad- 
some Light No. 2”...KASTALSKY .15 





All Around the Christmas Tree .. (Klein) 
Because of You . . (Hammerstein-Wilkinson) 
Cornbelt Symphony es - (Simons) 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters ..(Urguhart) 
oe Co 2 yee ee (Teague) 
High on a Windy Hill . . (Whitney-Kramer) 
BES; DCMU? «ccs asncowseeoes (Owens) 
I Bring You A Song, from “Bambi” 
(Churchill) 
I Hear a Rhapsody ....(Fragos-Gasparre) 
It’s a Big Wide Wonderful World. . (Rox) 
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Silent Night—SAB ..GRUBER 
(Moller-Holst) .10 
We Believe, We All Believe 
(Moller-Holst) .15 
Praise Jehovah .. MOZART (Binder) .20 
Lift Up Your Heads ...... NORDEN  .15 
Laudamus Te ..PERGOLESI (Falk) .15 
A Millennium of Earliest Known Hymn- 
Writing ....SCHIMMERLING ea. .16 
. The Hymn of the Savior (2nd c.) 
. O Soul of Mine (3rd c.) 
The Hymn of the Trinity (4th c.) 
. Lord Jesu Think on Me (5th c.) 
. The Royal Banners Forward 
Fly (6th c.) 
. A Hymn of Glory Let Us Sing 
7th c.) 
. Whence Shall My Tears Begin 


(8th c.) 
. Safe Home (9th c.) 
. O Unit of Threefold Light (10th c.) 

10. Easter (11th c.) 

Praise Ye The Lord, 

Peale A'S: 244:.4 SCHIMMERLING 20 
Blessed Jesus at Thy Word ..SIFLER  .20 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo (antiphonal SSA 

OE ONE )) 5 fo erste cs orale: cuaeeie is oer FLER_ .20 
Oh Lord Redeemer 

SULLIVAN (Strickling) .15 
Panis Angelicus FRANCK (Strickling) .20 
O God Beneath Thy Guiding 

BIOUUE Nocetat's. 000s TALLIS (Loftin) - .20 
WACO WOU MARE 3564000500 Bove TULLAR  .15 
All Ye Angels of God, motet 

WALTON, K._ .15 
Ave Verum, motet ..WALTON, K._ .20 
- Thy Shield from Ill Defend Us 
IAB» oser0 aes von WEBER (Springer) .15 
Ths Is The Day of Light....WEIGL  .20 
Come My Way My Truth My Life 
WICKLINE._ .12 
Lincoln, Requiem i. 


Co nN DMD UPON 


(Cantata) ............. LWELL 2.25 
Silence in The Land (Part I, 
PAMOOIY) io a-9. Gisrtee-s 5a ELWELL_.50 


T. T. B. B. 


Oh Promise Me!..DEKOVEN (Cain) .15 
The Mountain Girl, based on “Sour- 

wood Mountain’’........ (Manney) .15 
Elegy, a satire ....SCHIMMERLING .25 
Joshua Fit The Battle of 


SOMMO eves ciec ciev0r0 000i (Strickling) .20 
Dark wineein The ow sectewies. a8 
ENE As Falcciweas tae WALTON, K._ .20 
The Song of The Nile. . WALTON, ee. eee 
Hallelu! ....WINKOP (MacArthur) 15 


4 Serious Songs, Op. 121 





God The All Powerful ...... LWOFF .20 Mg oh coreg 98 
A Christmas Legend ...... MIRELLE .15 5 Bed eeeed ... 5s .c.50c0 
Come Holy Ghost ....(Méller-Holst) .12 SRO), 5, eR ee ere e .20 
Come Now ’Neath Jesus‘ 4. Though I Speak with the 

Cross ........++.++(Moller-Holst) .12 Tongues of Men ......see- ao 

The BMI RADIO CHORAL SERIES 
It’s Peaceful in the Country... (Wilder) The Things I Love ...... (Barlow-Harris) 
=, Ol Lp (Shanklin) The 12 Days of Christmas ...... (Willan) 
7 is a Song from “Bambi” . . (Churchill) Wash Me, O Lord!, spiritual .. (Tweedy) 
POMRR 55 Sebeou cows (Schertzinger ) We Could Make Such Beautiful Music 
PRERIRIUAROSC! 6 \5.0301s.600408 cla oe (Tenney) (Manners-Sour) 
Rendezvous with a Rose .......... (Dyer) What is a Boy?....(Winterhalter) : w. nar. 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon ...... (Ottner) What is a Girl?. ... (Winterhalter) : w. nar. 
ne rae Se ene (Guion) You Walk By 00 csccces (Wayne-Raleigh) 
The Song from Moulin Rouge—‘Where Is 

MOMIOMACATC “5 <ic.cis orsdiss nasil (Auric) Arranged for S.S.A. — T.T.B.B. — S.A.T.B. 
MRED sosscwsccneics (Zaret-Weiser ) Price — Each 20c - 25c 
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FIFTY FAVORITE BARBERSHOP BALLADS 


Memorable songs of every variety — 
the popular standards from Because of 
You to Laughing On the Outside... 
college songs from Cornell to Wiscon- 
sin. . . old time favorites from Camp- 
town Races to Wanderin’ . . . arranged 
especially for male barbershop quartet 
by Edward Hund ...........-. $1.50 


EASTER AND LENTEN ANTHEMS 


The great anthems of all time, heard 
the world over during the Easter and 
Lenten season . . . 17 of the most be- 
loved hymns and choruses . . . arranged 
for vocal groups by Edward Hunt... 
with piano or organ accompaniment 


$1.00 


repertoire 





COLLEGIATE CHORALS 


An authentic collection of the great- 
est American college songs . . . male 
chorus arrangements of 44 of the most- 
heard collegiate chorals, including On 
Wisconsin, The Victors, As the Backs 
Go Tearing By, The Eyes of Texas, 
Far Above Cayuga’s Waters, and many, 
GE CONES. 356 sic tee ven eeeee ds 75c- 





SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME 


25 nostalgic melodies as performed 
and recorded by the Emile Coté Glee 
Club .. . One of the nation’s outstand- 
ing Glee Club directors and a familiar 
figure in radio and concerts for many 
years, Mr. Coté has personally com- 


; Jiled and arranged this collection .. . 


| 





a most valuable addition to the male 
glee club repertoire 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


CHICAGO a 


NEW YORK 2 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


1 West 47 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MARCH, 1955 


COWBOY CHORALS 


Traditional music of the West in 
colorful male chorus arrangements by 
Joseph Wood . . . This collection of 13 
typical cowboy ballads, from Buffalo 
Gals to Yippy Ti-Yi-Yo, includes sev- 
eral which have never before been 
available for chorus 


HOLLYWOOD ° 
Sole Selling Agent 


ak 7 


COUNTRY CHORALS 


A most practical collection of folk 
songs and mountain songs arranged for 
male chorus by Joseph Wood .. . All 
15 songs are in simple, yet colorful ar- 
rangements . . . will be of interest to 
both performer and listener alike. .75c 

3 


589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
TORONTO a 


MONTREAL 


INC. 


1549 North Vine St. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Blueprint for 


PLAN NOW WITH MILLS 






LEROY ANDERSON’S Brilliant. New Novelty! 


the Best in Concert and Classroom! 


MUSIC AND METHODS! 





SANDPAPER BALLET ‘ 


BAND — Full Band 4.50 
ORCHESTRA — Set A 3.50 


Symphonic Band 7.00 


Set B 5.00 Set C. 6.50 





Another Exhilirating Compositon ty LEROY ANDERSON! 


ef BUGLER'S HOLIDAY 


Full Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.50 


Orch. — Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 


{Bb Cornet Trio with Band or Orchestra) 
















~ 






Foremost ORCHESTRAL Method! 


ducators Throughout The Country! 





Absolutely! —The Nation's 
Recommended and Widely Adopted By Music E 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


By Marjorie M. Keller & Maurice D. Taylor 
BOOK ONE — FOR STRINGS ONLY BOOK Two — FULL INSTRUMENTATION} 
Beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — , 
the string section. Instruction in every combination we methods used a0 the first volume are expanded 
to include instruction for complete orchestra. 


of violins, viola, cello and string bass. 
Pupils Books 75¢ each instrument Teachers Books (Pa. 
Piano Acc. to Book Two Only $1.50 


























Acc, & Full Score) $3.50 





















And THE BEST IN BAND METHODS! ars TO THE BANS 


EASY ST 
INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE 


BAND 








Newest BAND Book! 


MILLS “Pops” Concert 


Program Band Book 
By Forrest L. Buchtel 


Distinctive stylings of appealing favorites for the 
development of the young Band Liberty Bell § 
March Of The Pierrots — Spanish March | 








Newest BAND Work! 
An Important Contribution To The 
Nation’s BAND Literature! 


SUITE IN F FOR BAND 


IN THREE MOVEMENTS — 
1. March 2. Meditation 3. Finale 
By FREDERICK M. BREYDERT 










































March — 

— Gardes Du Corps — Sweet Rosie O'Grady — 

Waves Of The Danube — Come Back To Sorrento A Big, Brilliant Work Within Range of the 
High School & College Band 


Crusaders’ Hymn — Stodola Pumpa 


Alouette — Orpheus 
condensed score) 9.50 


ng condensed score) 13.50 Ee 

Full Band with Full Score 11.50 Bas 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 15.50 
Full Score Purchased Separately 2.5 






; Full Band (including 
: Symphonic Band (includi 














m. 
Complete Band Instrumentation 
Including Eight-Line Conductor's Score 









Pupil's Book 75¢ each instrument 
$2.50 






Conductor's (Eight-Line) Se 





MILLS MUSIC, INC, 1015 exoaoway 
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RCA VICTOR 











MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


& 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 


@ 


“Hip MASTLA® SOOKE” 


MARCH, 1955 


Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 







at 5. or Ke S rpm speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 





This series of Folk Dance Records, because it was especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, has quickly become 
the accepted standard across the country. 

This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 

Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 


each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. P-32 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 








SBE BR SRS eee ee 


Name hn 
Street. 
City. State — 
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AIR FORCE 


(Continued from page 37) 


It was dusk, with night fast draw- 
ing on. Up in a far corner of the sta- 
dium a flame winked. Near it another 
glimmered. Several more appeared, 
multiplied into hundreds, thousands 
and tens of thousands. 

Floodlights snapped off and 
through the amphitheater washed 
the soft, warm radiance of more than 
120,000 matches held aloft by the 
audience in utter silence. It was the 
accolade Berliners reserve to drama- 
tize their rare and entire approval. 

“We were .”’ Howard will tell 
you, “Well, we were—awed.” A444 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 15) 


aid immeasurably in the success of 
any public relations program. 

For the music educator, 
must be the realization that, if a PR 
program is to succeed, it is essential 
that the interests of the music de- 
partment be gauged, molded, and 
fitted into a working relationship 
with the interests of the public. 
Once again, the prostitution of prin- 
ciples is not being suggested, nor is 
it inferred that the music depart- 
ment must flit about seeking to 
satisfy one interest after 
another. However, a selfish disre- 
gard for public welfare by the mu- 
sical groups in the school can be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the success of 
any public relations program. 

Finally, the activities usually con- 
sidered to be the functions of public 
relations, in actual practice are 
widely varied. Public relations prac- 
tice is not limited to mere publicity 
about, or the publicizing of, an in- 
stitution or organization. Instead, it 
may very well consist of a series of 
informal acts of kindness. On the 
other hand, it might be a_long- 
range, large-in-scope, well-executed 
program of PR activities under the 
direction of a skilled professional 
consultant. 

All too often, lobbying, the ac- 
quisition of publicity in the medi- 
ums of communication, or the ac- 
tivities of a high-pressure type press 
agent are construed as being the sum 
and substance of public relations 
techniques. This belief, along with 


there 


vested 
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occasional evidence of malpractice 
in PR activities, has led the general 
public to regard public relations 
practices with suspicion, at times. 

Actually, for the music educator, 
a measure of good old-fashioned 
horse sense, coupled with an under- 
standing of the basic tenets of pub- 
lic relations techniques as outlined 
here, will go a long way toward ad- 
ministering and maintaining sound 
public relations practices. The ex- 
tent of the program and the manner 
in which it is carried out will, of 
course, need to be governed by the 
personalities, staff, and administra- 
tion involved in each specific situa- 
tion, 

Public relations, first of all, is a 
realistic, businesslike approach to 
keeping the public correctly in- 
formed of a job being done, and, 
second, the subsequent establishing 
of a rapport between that public 
and a particular establishment or 
organization. In our democratic so- 
ciety there is still a crying need for 
a means to heighten the cooperation, 
through better understanding, of 
Americans who have mutual inter- 
ests. Good public relations can do 
much to answer that need. The mu- 
sic educator, by being well-informed 
and practiced in the basic elements 
of good public relations, can do 
much to serve himself and his com- 
munity better. A&A 


Ir wasn’t the wail of a strip-tease 
artist that came across the London 
concert hall public-address, system 
recently. the 

The audience, which came to hear 
violinist Joseph Szigeti, was startled 
to hear a voice boom out, “Is there & 
G-string in the house?” It seems the 
violinist had snapped his regular 
and spare G-strings. But music stu- 
dent James Gosling came down from 
the gallery with a G-string, and the 
recital went on fifteen minutes late. 


Tue Finnish composer Jan Sibelius, 
recently turned eighty-nine, is re- 
ported still to prefer good cigars as 
birthday gifts. If you’re planning on 
sending him any, the address is sim- 
ply, “Sibelius, Finland.” The cam- 
paign to ship him good smokes for 
his birthday started in the United 
States a few years ago, So far it’s 
brought him more than 6,000 cigars. 


Symphony 
Notes 


OME unusual things have been 
Jhappening in the world of sym- 
phony orchestras, For example, the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
turned to high-pressure advertising 
to sell tickets. The theme of the ads 
was: “Beethoven and aspirin will 
cure a headache.” 

Fritz Reiner conducted two _ or- 
chestras in one day recently in Chi- 
cago. Not unusual, you say? But it 
was. He conducted both at the same 
time. One was the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, his own group; the 
other was the Sauter-Finegan Band, 
a jazz outfit. They performed to- 
gether, under Reiner’s baton, in the 
premiere in this country of Rolf 
Liebermann’s Concerto for Jazz 
Band and Symphony Orchestra. The 
band played the parts usually allot- 
ted to solo instruments in a con- 
certo. The orchestra did the rest of 
the work. 

A mixture of recorded music and 
live performances was offered by the 
Washington National Symphony. 
Its “Soundorama Hi-Fi Concert” was 
given to introduce hi-fi bugs to live 
music, and to show a symphony au- 
dience how good high fidelity can 
be. Part of the performance of color- 
ful scores was recorded and played 
back over a system of thirty speakers. 
Some listeners could hardly  dis- 
tinguish real from electronic sounds, 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
offered Otto Luening-Vladimir Us- 
sachevsky’s “Poem of Cycles and 
Bells,” which featured a tape re- 
corder as soloist. A flute, piano, and 
vocal sounds were recorded (some- 
“times distorted) and played during 
the conéert with the orchestra as ac- 
companist, 

Wailed the Baltimore Sun, “Down 
with Space Music! Give us a penny 
whistle.” 

The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony offered a novelty in the 
premiere of Roy Harris’ Symphonic 
Epigram. The six-minute work was 
written to mark the orchestra’s 
twenty-fifth year of CBS broadcasts. 
Harris used the letters CBS to cor- 
respond to notes in his motif, inter- 
preting the letter $ as E-flat by using 
the phonetic spelling, Es, in Ger- 
man. 
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ulld a BIGGER AND BETTER 
Musical Organization with 


MARTIN xe 


CLARINETS.).OBOES... ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS 


L A M O N TE Made by Martin Freres 


LaMonte’s drop-forged nickel silver keys are made to take hard use in 
the hands of the beginner. Sturdy construction and careful regulation 
eliminate annoying “student time loss”. Thousands of LaMontes are 
bought every year—proof of supervisors’ and instrumental teachers’ 
approval! 

































Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 


JEAN MARTIN  scns.. 


An instrument anyone can play with pride! The gleaming 
magnificence of its natural grenadilla wood makes Jean 
Martin a “different” clarinet...truly an outstanding wood- 
wind. Jean Martin also is available in durable Resotex. 
Both clarinets with drop-forged nickel silver keys. 


Resotex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $125.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


CO U DET Made by Martin Freres 


When talent is displayed for advanced woodwind studies, 
Coudet contributes an extra margin of instrumental sup- 
port. Its newly designed key mechanism, its precise intona- 
tion and its tonal beauty broaden the player’s musical scope 
— resulting in better all-around performance. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet. 


MARTIN FRERES 


Don’t let the price tag mislead you. There’s no better clarinet at any price! 
Write for literature That’s why so many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet pays off when the child pro- 
gresses more rapidly. Martin Freres gives the student the greatest chance 
Martin Freres dealer. to make good! 














Hand made 
by French 










craftsmen. 


? and name of your 


Electronically 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $199.50 tested. 


Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes. 





Let’s Not Scare ’Em! 


HE class, composed chiefly of 

teachers who needed a summer 
course of music to meet state mini- 
mum requirements, was meeting for 
the first time. “How many of you 
are afraid of this course?” I asked. 
All hands but one went up. The 
question was really unnecessary. 
There was tenseness in the faces 
turned my way. I settled back in my 
chair and began talking—of the part 
music played in lives, of the fun one 
could have when ‘one knew a little 
about it, of how its difficulties were 
greatly overrated unless one was aim- 
ing at a professional career, 

Gradually the tenseness went out 
of the faces and the class, too, re- 
laxed. Before long they were writing 
absurd little autobiographies, and 
they became so interested in each 
other’s attempts at composing poems 
and trying to give them musical 
settings that even the ones who 
could not sing or play were perform- 
ing their own songs for us. 

One day one of the boys said, “Do 
you know that they call Music 
Appreciation Music Depreciation 
around here?” 

“I’ve heard another name for it,” 
drawled a long, lanky fellow, “The 
Reign of Terror.” 

Now, a new teacher can always 
blame the teacher that they had last 
year. But Lydia was in the class, and 
Lydia had been putting off the re- 
quired music courses until every- 
thing else was taken care of—for 
thirty years, to be exact, until her 
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principal had told her there could 
be no further delay. Last year’s 
teacher could not be blamed for 
that. 

There is something wrong, terribly 
wrong when people approach music 
courses with butterflies in their tum- 
mies. Using Lydia again as an ex- 
ample—after a couple of weeks I 
gave the class a little test I had made 
out for a sixth-grade class. Lydia had 
grown to enjoy the class, but at sight 
of the test her panic returned. Not 
a question could she answer. She sat 
for a few minutes until she calmed 
down a bit. Then she found one 
question to which she knew the 
answer, and when that was com- 
pleted she found another. Her grade 
on the entire test was 85, The last 
day of the course, she said to me that 
she was thinking of taking piano 
lessons during the winter. Hereto- 
fore the piano had been something 
to dust and then leave alone, but 
she was eager to add to what she 
had learned in class and she believed 
piano lessons would help her as a 
teacher. The light in her eyes told 
me that she and music had become 
friends. 

Reign of Terror 

We salvaged Lydia, as it were, 
though not until she was fifty years 
old. But what about the others who 
go through college dreading the 
term when they must be exposed to 
“The Reing of Terror’? And who is 
to blame for this state of affairs? Can 
we music teachers be to blame, or is 
it that we are helpless in the pres- 
ence of a subject so grim, so boring, 
and so impossibly difficult that a 


normal person cannot succeed in it? 

I wonder if it is not about time 
for those of us who teach music to 
teachers to realize that if we are to 
bring the joy of music participation 
to children in classrooms some of it 
is going to have to stick to the 
teachers in charge of those rooms 
while they are in our classes. Or, if 
we are teaching children directly, 
isn’t it possible to teach music, yes, 
even good music so that we will not 
stifle the child’s innate joy in par- 
ticipation. 

An elementary teacher told me of 
taking a music course in summer 
school. Each member of the class 
was required to stand before the 
class and sing a song. He had never 
been able’ to carry a tune and he 
told the instructor so, but that made 
no difference. In order to get his 
grade—and the certificate for which 
he was enduring the class—he had 
to stand up front and, in his words, 
“Make a fool of myself.” How much 
of positive value do you suppose 
there was in that humiliating ex- 
perience? Did it make him a more 
ardent advocate of music? 

I was told of a class of music 
majors who had come principally 
from the hills, where Bach and Bee- 
thoven were unknown. For the term 
test in Music Appreciation, they 
were told they would be asked to 
recognize the themes of forty sym- 
phonies and concertos. I wonder 
whether the hours of frantic listen- 
ing by these newcomers to the sym- 
phony were a labor of love, or 
whether after such a dose it was a 
case of never again! 

I realize that the music major 
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The FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


announces its 1955 Season 


Featuring Five Specialized Courses of Instruction 
For — The Choral Director ...Music Educator... 
Piano Teacher ... Young Musician 


June 19-24 Basic Choral Workshop 

June 26-July 1 Basic Choral Workshop 

July 3-8 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
July 10-15 Basic Choral Workshop 

July 17-22 Advanced Choral Workshop 

July 24-29 Piano Sessions Workshop 

July 29-August 7 Youth Music Workshop 


Since its inception in 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has provided a unique meeting ground for the music 
educator and professional musician. Its stated objectives have been to encourage increased participation in music, 
and thereby make music an important adjunct to good living for more people. To achieve these ends, the Waring 
Workshop has pioneered in developing, and presenting for educational use, rehearsal and instructional techniques 
based on its accumulated professional experience. Thel955 season offers another forward step in the presenta- 
tion of four specialized courses in addition to the Waring Workshop's basic course of instruction for choral directors. 


Course Descriptions and Registration Information 


BASIC CHORAL WORKSHOPS (June 19, June 26, July 10)—Three one-week courses devoted 
to Waring choral techniques and rehearsal procedures with special emphasis on "Tone Syllables," 
the famed Waring system of choral enunciation. Also—repertory, microphone and recording 
techniques, choral arranging devices and orientation in basic staging and lighting. Guest 
recitalists and lecturers. Enrollment limited ¢o adult choral directors of school, college, church, 
community and industrial music organizations. 


ADVANCED CHORAL WORKSHOP—A one-week course beginning July 17 reserved for 
choral directors who have previously attended a session of the Waring Workshop. In addition to 
the usual emphasis placed on the refining of all aspects of pr singing, this session will 
concentrate on the visual elements of music presentation with particular emphasis on program 
planning, lighting and staging. Workshop members will prepare and present representative 
programs. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP—A one-week course beginning July 3 to be 
presented jointly by the members of the Waring Workshop staff and a faculty team of The 
American Institute of Music Education, including James E, Green, Sally Dietrich, Edna Doll and 
Francis Fox. This joint workshop will direct its attention primarily to the elementary grades and 
the junior high school. Sessions will cover these general subject areas: Music For Children 
(Primary and Intermediate Grades), General Musicianship, Music For Junior High School, 
Rhythmics, Folk Dancing and Dance Forms, In each area, techniques and materials will be offered 
in an integrated program covering singing, dancing, playing instruments, listening and creative 
activities, Enrollment limited to Elementary and Junior High Music Supervisors and Teachers. 





PIANO SESSIONS WORKSHOP—Considering the piano as the basic instrument for building 
balanced musicianship, the Waring Workshop has been carrying on research in the area of 
beginning music instruction through that instrument for the past six years. In 1954, the first 
PIANO SESSIONS WORKSHOP was held to present the results of these studies to piano 
teachers. This year's course will be based on the Waring Workshop's basic findings as well.as an 
evaluation of continuing experimental work. The subject areas will include teaching techniques 
for the Young Beginner, the ‘Teen Beginner and the Adult Beginner with special emphasis on the 
PIANO SESSIONS approach to directional music reading and functional keyboard harmony. 
Also, accompanying tips for solo, group or fun singing. Guest lecturers and recitalists. A one- 
week course beginning July 24. 





YOUTH MUSIC WORKSHOP—A ten day "leadership program" beginning July 29 for young 
people of college age and for high school juniors and seniors, Each year the regular sessions 
of the Waring Workshop have included a few college-age students of music who have come 
especially recommended and/or sponsored by their local schools and churches. Many other young 
people have indicated their desire to attend. 1955 offers the first regularly scheduled YOUTH 
WORKSHOP. The program of instruction will be specifically prepared for the music student 
who has demonstrated leadership capabilities and well-balanced musicianship. This workshop will 
offer the student musician an opportunity to rehearse and perform under professional conditions 
for broadcasting and recording. Enrollment will be open to both instrumentalists and vocalists. 
Guest lecturers and recitalists. 





For further information and enrollment application, write: Mrs. Carolyn T. 
Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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LET’S NOT SCARE 


(Continued from page 44) 

must learn some things that the 
normal music lover does not need 
(whether his ideal of perfection is 
Bach, Johnny Ray, or Liberace). The 
music major has entered college with 
a love for music, some facility in its 
performance, and a desire to pene- 
trate its mysteries. But even I, a 
college music teacher, in working 
out a quiz the other day, lost ten 
points because I did not know how 
many symphonies Haydn wrote. I’m 
inclined to say, “So what!” I knew 
he had done over a hundred. Now 
that my mind is refreshed as to the 
exact number, I shall enjoy his 
“Surpise” Symphony so much more. 
Or what do you think? 

I doubt if any of the students in 
my most recent Appreciation class 
can tell how many symphonies any 
of the great composers wrote. I did 
not insist that they acquire that in- 
formation, for I felt there were 
other things more important for 
them to learn at their stage of appre- 
ciation. If it becomes essential for 
them to find out, I think they have 
intelligence enough to locate the 
music section in the nearest public 
library. The heart of music does not 
lie in figures. 

I suspect that they do remember 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies, but it 
was not because I stressed the im- 
portance of the number. I told them, 
instead, of the boy who, when asked 
how many symphonies Beethoven 
wrote, replied, “Three: the Third, 
Fifth and Ninth,” and the class en- 
joyed the story. Incidentally, it is 
surprising how much_ information 
sticks when one uses the glue of a 
good illustration. 

I am wondering if it is not about 
time to knock music off its pedestal 
where one gets a “‘crick” in the neck 
gazing up at it, and bring it down 
where folks can get acquainted with 
it. I’m talking about good music, 
serious music. Music is an art, but 
do we have to spell it with capitals 
and insist that everyone fall down 
and worship at the sound of the 
Bach chorale? Isn’t some of our 
musical snobbishness a sort of holier- 
than-thou business, or could it be 
simple ignorance of how to present 
the subject so people will learn to 
love it? 

A college student came to me with 
a year of theory. As a review of his 
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past work, I gave him a poem to set 
to music. I did not realize until he 
had done several little songs how 
terrified he was by the first one. He 
said later, “I had had all these chords 
but I had wondered what good they 
would ever do me. I didn’t know 
how to use them.” He began to dis- 
cover the thrill of making music 
work for him. The dead bones of 
music began to come alive. He began 
making music instead of manipulat. 
ing chords. 

I am not suggesting that we water 
down a music course until it means 
nothing, but I believe that if we 
cannot make music attractive we had 
better change our occupation. If we 
love music enough ourselves some 
of that love and enthusiasm cannot 
help but rub off. And if we love it 
enough we will forget about trying 
to impress folks and try instead to 
introduce music to others so they 
will come to know and love it as 
we do. 

When the class looks up in sur- 
prise at the closing bell and some- 
one wishes ‘“‘we had more time,” we 
can be sure that “The Reign of 
Terror” is fading into the distance. 

AAA 





RECITALS 


(Continued from page 25) 


Therefore we start the season 
immediately with a musicale so that 
those who practiced during the sum- 
mer months will have an occasion to 
play the new pieces they have 
learned. These musicales are at the 
studio, and the pupils can invite 
their parents. The playing lasts 
scarcely an hour, so that there is 
ample time for refreshments and a 
social hour. Within six or eight 
weeks we have a recital class party 
for the new beginners. This year, 
for instance, one little girl played 
nine memorized pieces, and since 
then the entire group has been set- 
ting nine pieces as the goal for the 
next recital class. Hence, these re- 
citals also incite wholesome com- 
petition. 

When the beginners start playing 
longer pieces and become more con- 
fident about performing for others, 
they will be asked to play at a 
musicale. But regardless of how ad- 
vanced they become, the recital 
classes will continue for their benefit 
in order to test out pieces when only 


their classmates are present. 

The students who through experi- 
ence have become fairly reliable and 
poised in their performance are then 
selected for the bigger affairs that 
take place in the school auditorium. 
About ten pupils are featured, with 
perhaps a local instrumentalist as 
guest artist. In June, however, every 
pupil who has been studying for at 
least a period of six months, is given 
a chance to appear in a public re- 
cital. By then the pupils consider 
themselves veteran recitalists, and 
the occasion merely marks the end 
of a happy season of many programs. 

If we use recitals as a stimulus to 
arouse more zealous practice by our 
pupils, we teachers will not feel the 
anxiety that would be generated if 
the recital were to be a display of 
our pedagogic techniques. These 
many recitals present a year of con- 
stant activity, but they can be an 
effortless by-product of steady, calm 
teaching week by week. Not only do 
these recitals provide the dividend 
of extra progress and development, 
but they give the teacher the pleasure 
of sharing her pupils’ fun and ex- 
citement. I know how important 
these affairs are to the pupils, for 
the most popular question after a 
program is “When is the next one?” 
For us recitals are fun! 444 





You can buy just about everything 
on credit. Why not culture? The 
Hollywood Bowl Association 
couldn’t , find any suitable reason 
why not, so it offered season tickets 
to the Symphonies Under the Stars 
on a pay-as-you-hear plan. The plan 
provided for the tickets to be paid 
for in three installments. 


Music 


Is Fun 


THE name of a well-known musical 
instrument will fit into each blank 
below. How many can you fill in? 
ee perenne 
iia Saal in sl he ea 


= 
ae. pores 
(Solution on page 76) 
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“POET OF THE ACCORDION” 
















AND HIS SCANDALLI 





Audiences acclain. Lloyd La Vaux, his artistry, 
his musical scope. In turn Lloyd La Vaux 
acclaims his Scandalli accordion for its 
versatility that matches his own, its 
responsiveness and consistent beauty of 

tone that highlights his talent. Like 


accordionists throughout the world, 


this fine musician relies on 


Scandalli, renowned for dependa- 
bility, distinctive design and 


construction, and tonal excellence. _ 


! ‘ of ; CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., Chicago 30 
: Exclusive Distributors: SCANDALLI, DALLAPE, CAMERANO 
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THE WOOOWIND Co, 
wEW YORK 


There's a 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


Woodwind is made of Steel 
Ebonite*, an exclusive hard 
mouthpiece rubber; sensi- 
tive yet durable and 

non -warping under 

high temperatures. 


* registered U.S. 
Pot Office 


need this Reed Instru- 
mouthpiece Guide, a 
booklet — listing 
Woodwind facings 

h complete specifico 
Contains tips on 

ond selection of 
mouthpiece plus a 
helpful transposition 
chart. Ask your deal- 


er or write today - 


DEPT. A 355 
601 W. 26th St. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 





MOODY MUSIC 


OTHING in this _ practical- 
N minded world is safe from this 
test: Is the object useful? Now music 
on records is under the microscope 
to determine whether it is useful. 
The end result is millions of dollars 
in extra sales from people seeking to 
fill a need. 

In the dim past, music was just 
music—something to be heard, en- 
joyed, even loved. It was an adjunct 
to nothing; sufficient unto itself. 
Somebody added it to the dance; 
ballet was the result. When music 
was combined with the human voice 
it became opera. So far, not bad. 
Then came dinner music, music on 
buses, in trains, in restaurants, every- 
where. 

The trend toward utilitarianism 
had begun, making music _ in- 
cidental, whether it was incidental 
music or not, 

Now we've got moods in the 
groove. Let me show you what I 
mean. Let’s say algebra homework 
(yours or your youngster’s) looks 
like Einstein’s theory. You simply 
flick on a disk called, ‘Music to 
Work or Study By.” It’s bound to 
help. 

If you suffer from hypertension 
(prevalent around income tax time), 
listen to “Music for Relaxation,” 


| “Quiet Music,” or “Music for Can- 


dle Light, Twilight, and the Fire- 
side.” 

You're nostalgic? Made just for 
you are “Music for Reflection,” 
“Music for Daydreaming,” “Music, 
Martinis, and Memories,” and ‘“Mu- 
sic for Reminiscing.” 

If jazz makes you break out in a 
rash (or if long-hair stuff causes the 
same reaction), there’s ‘Classical 
Music for People Who Hate Classi- 
cal Music’ and “Jazz for People 
Who Hate Jazz.” 

“Music for Two People Alone” is 
pretty darn descriptive. (It probably 
goes off automatically if a third 
party wanders into your sanctuary 
built for two.) 

For restless, uncertain, timid souls, 
there’s “Music for Faith and Inner 


Calm,” ‘Music for Courage and 
Confidence,” and ‘Music for Peace 
of Mind.” 


A series of music-while-you-cook - 


disks include some exotic recipes. 

The approach is paying off. For 
example, RCA Victor alone recently 
punched out its one millionth mood- 
music album since launching its 
series a little over two years ago, To- 
tal sales volume for the series has 
passed the $3,600,000 mark, accord- 
ing to an official of the firm. 

Now, I'd like to make my con- 
tribution to social progress and emo- 
tional stability by suggesting the fol- 
lowing records to fill personal needs. 
And any record firm that fails to 
snap up the idea is just an old fuddy- 
duddy. Here are some of them: 

“Music to Raise Asparagus By.” 
This should have a heavy sale among 
farmers who dislike planting aspar- 
agus. 

“Music to Run the Washing Ma- 
chine By.” This will no doubt bene- 
fit mothers who can’t stand the rum- 
ble of the Bendix. Maybe Handel’s 
“Water Music” would do. Or, “I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles.” 

“Music for Fathers Annoyed by 
Noisy Children.” Here is a fine op- 
portunity for drowning out shriek- 
ing tots by having a muscular tym- 
pani section imitate Bastille Day, 
1789. 

“Music for Foot-Weary Shoe Sales- 
men.” This one, for harassed slipper 
sellers, should be subtitled ‘‘Shoe- 
man’s Fit Symphony.” Such a title 
will also trap unwary classical pa- 
trons who have myopia and are in- 
trigued by the thought that Robert 
Schumann wrote more than four 
symphonies (which he didn’t, I 
might add), 

“Music for People Who Hate 
Music.” A limited field,-T’ll admit. 
But it could be a record that has 
nothing on it—just silence. An LP 
should be issued for those who want 
a lot of silence. 

“Music with a Hiss.” This one’s 
for high-fidelity lovers who miss the 
noise on some conventional disks. 

AAA 
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Two 
Musical 


Quizzes 


Each of the operas below is based 
on the work of one of the authors in 
the second column. Can you match 
them up properly? 


|. Carmen 

2. Boris Godunof 

3. Faust 

4. Thais 

5. Falstatt 

Pelléas et Melisande 
7. Lakmé 

8. La Traviata 

9. The Barber of Seville 
10. Lucia di Lammermoor 
11. Madam Butterfly 

12. Salome 

13. Manon Lescaut 

14. Hinsel und Gretel 

15. Rigoletto 


ao 


a. Alexander Dumas 
b. Grimm 

c. Maurice Maeterlinck 
d. Goethe 

e. Oscar Wilde 

f. Sir Walter Scott 
Victor Hugo 
Prosper Mérimée 
i. Anatole France 
j- Pushkin 

k. Shakespeare 

l. Pierre Loti 

m. David Belasco 

n. Abbé Prévost 

o. Beaumarchais 


Add the letters in the words 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, | one 
each in whatever order is necessary, 
to each of the words below and then 
rearrange to form a word related to 
music. Example: If you add an L to 
the first word, CASE, you can re- 
arrange and get the word SCALE. 
All the letters in MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE must be used. 


1. CASE 9. YODEL 
2. TON 10. ALDER 
3. ROSE It. OAT 
4. ROPE 12. MORN 
5. NAB 13. GINS 
6. ROAN 14. CRUSH 
7. NET 15. BOAT 
8. YE 16. NOG 


(Solutions on page 76) 
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Yew Publications..... 


The Gem Grade School 
Band Folio No. 1 


(Elementary and Junior High) 
Arrangements by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 





Quarto size pages, over sized notes, with rhythmic patterns, fingering problems and 
ranges of all instruments well within the grasp of the young musician, this collection 
will prove an interesting supplement to any beginning band method. 





Contents 
Selection Number 
|. CHORALE—Glory Unto Thee Be Given .. a. cee SqnGaieel 
2. MARCH—The Luminary ......... neste ..Roger Britten 
3. OVERTURE—Monticello ..... -..ssee..Clifford P. Barnes 
4. POPULAR—The Old Spinning Ce Fae ee Billy Hill 
BGO PAINE & x saben eck cc ceeds Ludwig Van Beethoven 
6. SELECTION—Magyar Melodies ...............Clifford P. Barnes 
7. POPULAR—Tulips and Heather .................Milton Carson 
8. SUITE—Rigadoon and Minuet .................... Henry Purcell 
DF. ERESEIRIW VI SRMNN os oe oc cen cere ne eies Marcel Marteau 
10. POPULAR—Ole Faithful ...... A fo Ss <r Wade Carr-Kennedy 
11. SELECTION—The Merry Widow .......... .Franz Lehar 
12. MARCH—Royal Trumpeters .................. Clifford P. Barnes 
Parts, eGeb .....cec-e. 75 
FULL BAND * 2 . WRITE FOR 
Piano Accompaniment... $1.50 
INSTRUMENTATION Conductor Score (8 Line) $2.50 FREE CORNET PART 





The Gem Grade School 
Orchestra Folio No. 1 


Elementary and Junior High 


Arrangements by J. MAYNARD WETTLAUFER, Mus. D 





Concert keys of C, G and F have been used almost exclusively. No ‘cross-cuing’ to 
confuse the beginner. Quarto size pages, oversized notes spaced for maximum clarity 
to improve sight reading. 





Contents 
Chorale in G OVERTURE—Citation 
rom yh | hte Sel POPULAR—Red Sails in the Sunset 
—Suno y 20u . ‘ 
FOLK TUNE—Home on the Range intel eee 
MARCH—Streamliner SQUARE DANCE MEDLEY— 
PATRIOT'C POT-POURRI All Hands ‘Round 
|. America CHRISTMAS MEDLEY— 


2. America, The Beautiful 


3. The Star Spangled Banner |. The First Noel 


WALTZ Adoration 2. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
POPULAR—The Last Round-Up 3. Away In A Manger . 
interlude: Empty Saddles 4. Silent Night! Holy Night! 
INTERMEZZO—Autumn Leaves GRAND MARCH—Graduation 
Parts, Each .75 Piano Conductor $1.50 


WRITE FOR FREE VIOLIN A PART 





SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. Inc. 


1270 Avenue of the Americas (Radio City) New York 20, N. Y. 
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On Sale At Better Music Stores Everywhere 


H. & a. Selmer INC. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


When You Play 


seltet 


MOUTHPIECES 


The acoustical correctness 
and the full rich tone pro- 
duced by these famous 
mouthpieces add brilliance 
to any performer’s playing. 
Precision-made from solid 
hard rod rubber—not 
molded. Try one yourself... 
you'll actually hear the dif- 
ference! 


Available in Four Facings for Clarinet: 
HS—HS*—S—HS** 
For Bb clarinet 


For Eb clarinet .each $12.00 


Available in three Facings for Saxo- 
phone: C—C*—D 


For Alto Sax . ....each $14.00 
For Tenor Sax each $16.00 
For Baritone Sax .. each $25.00 


é 
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Music Education In 


The Land of Pestalazzi 


KEITH E. MIXTER 


URING the summer of 1953 I 

had the pleasure of living in 
the Rhine city of Basle, Switzerland. 
Although my main purpose in being 
there was to do graduate study at the 
University and research at the Uni- 
versity Library, I also wanted to avail 
myself of the opportunity of an in- 
sight into music education as_prac- 
ticed here. The occasion was _pro- 
v'ded through the aid of a former 
seminar colicague, Dr. Hans Peter 
Schanzlin, who is a teacher of music 
in the public schools. 

The Swiss year extends 
from about April 15 to the end of 
March, and my visit occurred just 
prior to the beginning of the sum- 
mer vacation. I arrived at the school- 
house Isaak Iselin about eight o’clock 
in the morning. This secondary 
school for girls is located on the 
outskirts of the city. I was just in 
time for the second period (the 
schools in Basle begin at seven in the 
morning). About thirty girls of the 
seventh grade were gathered in a 
large Singsaal which was furnished 


school 


with long benches. The hour opened 
with some theoretical practice in the 
A-major scale which was related to 
the song to be sung. This scale was 
sung by the class with letter and 
number names after a beginning 
tone supplied on the pitch-pipe. The 
half-tones and their positions within 
the scale were explained and the 
girls then sang random tones as in- 
dicated by their instructor. About 
fifteen minutes were devoted to this 
theoretical preparation. 

The practical application of the 
foregoing was to the second voice of 


the song, Hoch auf dem gelben 
Wagen (“High on the Yellow 


Wagon”), a folksong which has a 
strident, carefree character about it. 
The upper part had been learned 
prior to my visit, The letter names of 
the lower voice were first spoken by 
one pupil and then by the entire 
class. This procedure was repeated, 
using the numbers of the tones. The 
pitches were then sung without 
rhythm by number and then by syl- 
‘able. The subsequent application of 


A recorder lesson in the former home of the Schola Cantorum in Basle. 
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the rhythm caused little difficulty 
since it was identical with that of the 
upper voice. Finally the class stood 
to sing the entire song in two parts. 

Practice on the second part had 
consumed about a half-hour and the 
period was closed by the singing of 
familiar songs in both German and 
French. After a piano introduction, 
these songs were sung without hesi- 
tation in two parts. This particular 
class meets two hours per week. 

Dr. Schanzlin graciously invited 
me to remain for the following 
session which was a group of eighth- 
grade girls. The hour began with a 
French numbers song of a folk-like 
character, Un kilometre a pied ¢a 
use, ga use... les souliers (“One 
kilometer on foot wears out, wears 
out... the shoes. Two kilometers on 
foot, etc,”). The facility with which 
these eighth-graders spoke French 
was amazing. At this point I might 
mention that a strong Swiss dialect 
is the conversational language of 
Basle, but that high German _ is 
spoken in the schools and the Uni- 
versity. After having been allowed 
to choose parts, in true Swiss demo- 
cratic manner, more than half of the 
girls ended by singing the melody 
voice. The first quarter-hour came 
to an end with the singing of the 
French song in parts. 


Exercises 


Theoretical practice on the E 
major scale, similar to that described 
above, followed this, but a new ele- 
ment was added with some difficult 
rhythmical exercises, the clapping of 


hands to patterns, the singing of a. 


rhythmical difficult passage on the 
syllable Ja, and so on. The hour 
closed with individual girls singing 
succeeding strophes of various art 
songs as solos with piano accompani- 
ment, Some of the songs were per- 
formed from memory. The lessons 
which I was privileged to hear were 
a fine tribute to the skill of Dr. 
Schanzlin, who is a_highly-trained 
musician, music educator and musi- 
cologist. 

Dr. Schanzlin explained to me that 
concerts were occasionally given by 
the students in the Church of St. 
John, with the aid of an organist 
and a soloist. The girls sing choral 
numbers by Praetorius, Hasse, Tele- 
mann, and similar composers. 

Typical of the texts used by the 
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These important publications have been, for many years, 
veritable encyclopedias for the clarinetist and saxophonist. 
Every instrumentalist’s library should include these books. 








THE CLARINET EMBOUCHURE 


Contents: THE CLARINETIST * THE EMBOUCHURE * THE 
FRENCH METHOD + THE AMERICAN METHOD * THE 
AMERICAN METHOD REFINED * THE GERMAN METHOD 
* THE GERMAN METHOD REFINED * THE RESULTS OF 
THE GERMAN METHOD * HOW TO LEARN THE GERMAN 
METHOD. 


Cl {RINE1 
KE MBOUC HURE 





Price $1.50 


THE CLARINET AND ITS CARE 


This book is dedicated to the many clarinetists who are 
struggling along day after day endeavoring to master the 
instrument, but whose advancement is held in check by 
the fact that the clarinet is out of repair, imperfect or 
otherwise not in perfect playing condition. 


Price $1.50 


= REED KNOWLEDGE 


KDGE | Contents: KIND OF REEDS »* HOW TO JUDGE REEDS »° 
THE BRAND + THE GRAIN * THE CUT * THE TIP » 
REFINING THE REED + THE LIGATURE * HOW TO TEST 
* TRIMMING * REED TOO WEAK + THE WEAK REED 
REMEDY * REED TOO STRONG * REMEDY FOR STIFF 
REED * CONSTANT ATTENTION * THE IMPRINT * THE 
TIP OF THE REED * THE SIDES OF THE REED. 


Price $1.50 


KNOW! 


THE SAXOPHONE EMBOUCHURE 


Contents: CLARINET vs. SAXOPHONE * THE LIP-OVER- 
TEETH EMBOUCHURE + EXAMINATION OF LIP-OVER- 
TEETH FORMATION * THE TEETH * CORRECT SAXO- 
PHONE EMBOUCHURE * THE INNER MEMBRANE * INNER 
EDGE OR LIP-STRING * ATTACK + BREATH REQUIRE- 
MENTS * BREATH PACK + RELAXATION * THE OVAL 
FORMATION * THE MOUTHPIECE + THE REED « FINGER- 
ING * PRACTICE. 


y INOPHON Ik 
p.WPOUCHURE 





Price $1.50 


The Celebrated ace, 


— 
moe. 
eee ae nens, 
mene 


ARBAN DUETS miss: 


ent 
Arranged for TROMBONE and BARITONE ts 


IN BASS CLEF 


A collection of Diversified Duets 
for TVO TROMBONES or BARITONES 


Price $1.50 
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YOUR PERSONAL 
SHOPPING LIST 
OF PROVEN 
TEACHING AIDS 


CLASSROOM NOTE PLACER 3.00 


ee WRIGHT WAY 
NOTE FINDER 1.25 


coe WRIGHT WAY 
AWARD SEALS 15c 


..... WRIGHT WAY 
PRACTICE 
RECORDS 15c 


ce HALL REPORT 
CARDS 15c 


sll NAME-A-NOTE ..... 1.00 
...++sNAME-A-CHORD .... G0c 
an DEK-A-MUSIC ..... 1.00 


— DECK-A-MUSIC 
CHORDS & INVERSIONS 1.00 


..... RHYTHM RUMPUS .. 1.00 
aan SYMBOL SADIE .... 1.00 
‘icc MUSICAL BINGO ... 1.25 
er CIRCLE OF KEYS ... 25¢ 


i LIGHTING 
ARRANGIER 1.50 


De FS a 


Take, or mail this list to 
your music store. If they do 
not carry the items you 
wish have them write to: 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorcnesrer Ave. 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Items on this list sold only to 
Music stores. 
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classes is the Basler Singbuch which 
was published in 1943. It is based 
on folk songs and contains one-part 
and easy two-part songs, more diff- 
cult songs and canons for advanced 
groups, and instrumental additions. 
There are roughly 245 songs which 
are divided into subject groupings 
according to daily activities, the 
seasons and phases of life (cradle, 
youth, family). Some of the finest 
German songs, such as Schumann’s 
So sei gegriisst, are included in this 
collection. The languages repre- 
sented in this book are German, 
Swiss dialects, French, Italian, and 
Latin. 

A friend of Dr. Schanzlin, Mr. 
Theo Stahelin, kindly invited me to 
visit his fourth-grade class of boys 
so that I might view elementary 
school music instruction. Although 
in Basle the trend now is toward co- 
education, some _ schools remain 
segregated because of a limitation of 
the physical facilities. 

The hour began with the singing 
of a hymn after an introduction 
which was played on a_ recorder. 
Then a familiar song was sung, Es 
tonen die Lieder. It was first sung 
with the syllables, part of the class 
singing and part playing the tones on 
their soprano recorders. Mr. Stahelin 
explained that the most sensitive 
part of this instrument, the mouth- 
piece, can be replaced for a nominal 
sum if damaged. The song was writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher 
while the boys copied it in their note- 
books, and it was then sung canoni- 
cally by three groups, each with a 
recorder section in support. 


New Song 


A new song, Der Mond ist auf- 
gegangen (“The Moon has Risen’’), 
was introduced. Since the boys had 
no song books, the teacher wrote the 
piece out on the blackboard while 
one boy spoke the title and read the 
sol-fa syllables. During this time the 
boys practiced the finger positions of 
the notes on their recorders. Then 
one row played the song on their 
instruments while the others sang 
and fingered the notes. The teacher 
had a very good voice and was care- 
ful to point out identity or similarity 
in the phrases of the song. 

In the course of the second hour, 
the boys finished writing the song in 
their notebooks and added the words. 
Each child was allowed to read a 


strophe out loud. Normally a class 
does not have more than one hour 
of singing per day, but since this was 
just prior to the summer vacation an 
exception was made. 

A great aid to music education in 
Switzerland is the so-called Schul- 
funk (school broadcast). Here special 
cultural themes are discussed and 
dramatized for half an hour over the 
radio. The pupils listen in and fol- 
low the programs from especially- 
prepared notebooks which are dis- 
tributed by the committees. Some of 
the subjects have been modern 
music, Peter and the Wolf, the Swiss 
yodel, national songs, the harpsi- 
chord, and Handel as the inventor 
of beautiful melodies. 


Special Training 


More specialized training is ac- 
quired in the Schola Cantorum Basi- 
liensis, the Conservatory and the 
University. The former is a unique 
institution even for European cities. 
Here one can study exclusively music 
of the Middle Ages to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and it is possible 
to receive a state-certified diploma at 
the conclusion of a full course of 
study. When I was in Basle, the 
Schola was situated in a beautiful 
old patrician house close by the bank 
of the Rhine. Among the applied 
music courses offered are instruction 
on the recorder, violin, viola 
d’amore, viola da gamba, lute, harp- 
sichord and clavichord. Among the 
theoretical courses, one finds figured 
bass, ornamentation, formal analysis, 
Gregorian chant, Protestant Church 
music and notation. This institution 
also possesses a fine collection of old 
instruments. 

The Konservatorium is divided 
into two parts; the Music School, for 
children desiring only systematic in- 
struction; and the Conservatory 
proper, for mature students working 
toward a diploma. The latter insti- 
tution more or less represents our 
college or university school of music 
on the undergraduate level. The 
combined number of students is 
about two thousand. 

The work at the University par- 
allels our graduate studies in musi- 
cology in the United States. There 
are at present two men on this 
faculty; Professor Jacques Hand- 
schin, who teaches the musicology 
courses and seminar; and Dr. Ernst 
Mohr, who lectures in music theory 
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and form. There is also an academic 
orchestra which presents annual con- 
certs of classical music. 

Thus we see that music education 
in Basle is rich and diversified. It 
complements well the high standards 
of the civic opera and the symphony 
orchestra, as well as the fine church 
music which one has an opportunity 
of hearing in the Rhine city, 444 
The author is a member of the Depart- 


ment of Music Faculty at the University 
of North Carolina. 


Grace Notes 


Memeers of an Indianapolis church, 
happy that one churchgoer was do- 
nating a piano to the congregation, 
were shocked when it arrived. The 
instrument, which had once been 
used in a rumpus room, was dec- 
orated liberally with pictures of 
women wearing only their birthday 
suits—or little more. 


GuLoves with holes in them aren’t 
a sign of poverty when worn by 
musicians of the Field Music Pla- 
toon, U. S. Sixth Infantry Regiment, 
in Germany. Fingers of the white 
gloves are cut off at the second 
knuckle joint for use in formal 
parades and ceremonies. This per- 
mits easier fingering of wind instru- 
ments. When not playing, instru- 
mentalists just clench their fists so 
that the naked fingertips don’t show. 


Said Howard Mitchell, conductor 


of Washington’s National Symphony | 


Orchestra: “It’s very strange, more 
people are interested in good music 
than ever before and yet the orches- 
tras have never been in such bad 
shape financially. Artistically, Ameri- 
can music is at its all-time peak. 
Financially, it is at its all-time low.” 
He blamed the situation on the 
collapse of the patronage system. 
What the orchestras really need, 
he said, is not state or federal sub- 


sidies but $5 and $10 contributions 


from the thousands who enjoy good 
music “without feeling any respon- 
sibility for continuing it.” He added 
that the deficit among orchestras all 
over the country last year ran to 
about $5,000,000. AAA 
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At Convention Time 
Old Friends and 
New Friends Meet 


Music convention time is here 
and many of you who are music 
supervisors and teachers will at- 
tend one of the six MENC divi- 
sion meetings. We will be with 
you and will welcome old and 
new friends. Just drop by our 
booth to talk about your music 
needs for 1955. 


At Boston, our music consultants, 
Frances Settle and Frank Fox, plus 
Charlie Griffith will enjoy talking 
with you about the revised NEW 
MUSIC HORIZONS program 
and other classroom materials. At 
Cleveland, E. L. Hodson, Russell 
Switzer, and again Charlie Grif- 
fith will show you the fine points 
of Lillian Baldwin's appreciation 
books, MUSIC FOR YOUNG 
LISTENERS, the accompanying 
records, and all the new materials 
just available. 


When you come to Hutchinson, 
Kansas, you will find Russell Swit- 
zer and "Jimmie" Green, our 
consultants, waiting to talk about 
MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 
and other fine materials for the 
junior and senior high school. Or 
if New Orleans is your choice of 
convention spots, "Jimmie" 
Green and the ubiquitous Charlie 
Griffith will greet you with books 
in hand. 


On the west coast, it will be Tom 
Moylan, Vincent Hiden, and Wil- 
son Little at Berkeley, and Sam 
Johnson and J. C. Eddy at Eu- 
gene, Oregon. These Siver Bur- 
det representatives will be glad 
to help you with any "book" 
problems you may have. 


Put a star on the convention you 
will attend and remember, if you 
want the best in school music, 
we'll see you at the Silver Burdett 
exhibit booth. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago « Francisco 


Atlanta 


San 
Dallas © 


— 
be 
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(Solution on page 76) 
ACROSS 50 “—Amor Brujo” and his musical family 
1 American harmonica 51 “Stout-Hearted—” 25 Some of little Butter- 
player 52 Grape cup’s wares 
6 Teaming up 53 Denomination 27 Marseilles, for example 
14 Birthplace of Cesar 56 Come back 30 Man’s nickname 
Franck 58 Odor 31 “By the Beautiful—” 
5 Pianos 60 Australian animal; 32 Prolific eighteenth cen- 
6 Where the Berkshire slang tury Italian composer 
music festivals are held 61 Bone 33 Well-known = 19th-20th 
18 Particle expressing 62 Famous family of Cre- century Viennese com- 
position mona poser, pupil of Bruck- 
19 Canadian province; 64 Fifth tones ner 
abbr. 67 British nurses 34 Passerine singer 
20 Flays 68 The way to achieve 36 Players on the haut- 
21 To your health! musical perfection boys 
24 Appropriately accom- 69 Aromatic 38 Using harmonies with- 
anie » a chanty it fullness 
panied by a chanty YOWN ., Ot 
26 Compass point DOW! oo Well; Bible 
27 American poet 1 Low women’s voices 40 Triple; comb. form 
28 State where Marian 2 Goddess of the chase 44 Develop the faculties 
Anderson was born; 3 Extremely slow; musi- of 
abbr. cal direction 417 Belonging to Carmen, 
29 Celebrated 19th cen- 4 Breakfast food perhaps 
tury American so- 5 Diminutive noun suf- 48 19th century Viennese 
prano, for whom Mas- fixes pianist and composer 
senet wrote his Thais 6 Penitents 49 English Handel scholar 
32 Encore 7 Lions and composer 
33 19th century conduc- 8 Part of piano 51 Arrangement of pleas- 
tor and composer 9 Handel: “Israel— ing sounds 
35 Unit of weight in Egypt” 54 Goose—i.e., accidental 
India 10 Unaffected by lullaby squawk in the tone of 
36 Sorrows 11 Atlantic pact; abbr. a wind instrument 
37 Short melody 12 Abstract noun sufhx 55 — Spivakowsky 
40 Brief fugue theme 13 E-flat; Germ. 57 Swoon 
42 Objective males 15 Porkers 58 Stars, to their planets 
43 Go 17 Stretched out 59 Decuplets 
45 Reduces to grains 21 Johann Sebastian to 62 Cheerful; French 
46 Old card game Johann Ambrosius 63 Knock 
47 One of most famous 22 For each 64 Refugee; abbr. 
composers of modern 23 Eminent 16th century 65 Either 
German school Netherlands composer 66 Part of the Bible; abbr. 
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F. M. Means 


“Forever Music” 


NE day last month (February) 

Louisville schoolteachers casual- 
ly flipped switches to turn on loud- 
speakers in their classrooms. De- 
pending on the time of day, they 
could get an arithmetic lesson, a 
dramatized portion of history, a talk 
about science, the story and poetry 
hour, or a variety of other educa- 
tional offerings. They could hear 
an hour of French music, a concert 
of chamber music, or Alban Berg's 
rarely produced opera Wozzeck. 

Many teachers, nonchalant about 
the simple switch-flipping action, 
didn’t pause to consider that they 
were taking a small part in marking 
an anniversary. For in February the 
means behind the loudspeaker, sta- 
tion WFPL, marked its fifth anni- 
versary as the only radio station in 
the world owned by a public library 
—the Louisville Free Public Library. 

Station WFPL (Free Public Li- 
brary) is an FM station. Of course, 
that means “frequency modulation,” 
but to thousands of listeners it also 
represents “forever music.” This 
station and its new FM_ affiliate, 
WFPK, also owned by the Library, 
provide a steady diet of music, Each 
broadcasts more than twelve hours a 
day six days each week, which means 
a wealth of excellent music and 
educational matter for children and 
adults. Both stations, managed by 
H. E. Salley, head of the Library’s 
audio-visual department, schedule 
their programs so that when music 
is available on one, the other pro- 
vides discussions of some kind or 
another. The sum total of this ap- 
proach is that for twenty-four 
hours a day, you can pick your pro- 
grams dedicated to education of the 
broadest description. 

For example, during school hours, 
the newer and more powerful sta- 
tion, WFPK (the K stands for Ken- 
tucky, but the other call letters 
merely identify it as a WFPL 


affiliate) broadcasts material, includ- - 


ing music, especially angled for the 
schools. During this same period 
WFPL offers musical programs for 
the average adult—and for some 
whose tastes definitely aren’t aver- 
age. 

The stations are operated jointly 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


SOLOS AND DUETS 
Andrieu ...Concertino, Op. 163, No. 3..Cornet & Piano. .$ .80 


Luaga .....Concerto in F Minor.. Trombone & Piano... 1.00 


Ostrander .On the Fair Grounds... Trombone & Piano... .80 
(in preparation) 


Vobaron ... Four Solo Suites for Trombone............. 1.00 


Ostrander . Suite on Themes by Handel 
Trumpet and Trombone 1.50 


Raphling ..Prelude & Toccata. Trumpet and Trombone.. .50 


Uber ......Ten Concert Duets..... Two Trombones ..... 2.00 
TRIOS 

Maganini ..Troubadors ..... Three Horns... .sc-pts...... .75 

Uber .....Manhattan Vignettes Three Trombones sc-pts. 1.50 


QUARTETS 


Maganini ..Lament..Two Trumpets & Two Horns. sc-pts.. .80 
(also for Two Trumpets and Two Trombones} 


Maganini ..Medeovale 
Two Trumpets, Horn & Trombone. .sc-pts. . 
(also for Two Trumpets and Two Trombones) 


1.50 


Reicha ....Woodland Scene 
Two Trumpets, Horn and Trombone. sc-pis.. .85 
(also for Two Trumpets and Two Trombones) 


Uber ...... Two Pieces 
Two Trumpets and Two Trombones. sc-pts..  .85 


(Lullaby and Dreamy Sequence) also for Three Trumpets and Trombone 


Forestier .. Symphonic Quartet 
Two Trumpets & Two Horns. .sc-pts.. 2.50 
(a) Parting Song 
(b) Tiranna (Spanish Dance) 
(c) On the Mountain 
(d) Etude 
(also for Two Trumpets & Two Trombones) 
(or Two Trumpets, Horn & Trombone) 


BRASS ENSEMBLES 


»».- Musicel Banquet 
Two Trumpets & Three Trombones. sc-pts.. 1.25 


Schein 
Uber ...... Gettysburg 

A Suite for Brass Instruments. .sc-pts.. 2.50 
(for Three Trumpets, Horn (2nd. ad lib.) Three Trombones and Tuba) 


EDITION MUSICUS—NEW YORK 
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SAHNI 


At the Boston Music Conference examine a unique new 
song book for both classroom use and glee clubs .. . 


SING ALL YEAR 
By Pierson Underwood and Lawrence Perry 


THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Publishers of Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn. 
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@ PRICE CORRECTION e@ 
In our advertisement headed "SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SERIES" which 


appeared in the February issue of Music Journal the price for the 
orchestration "STREET SCENE" was listed incorrectly. The correct price 
is SET A—$5.00, SET B—$6.50, SET C—$8.00. 


The Big 3 Music Corporation 











% STAR MARCHES FOR BAND x 


“The City Of Champions” 
“Rainbow Division” 


**With Bands And Banners” 


— Ford — $2.00 

— Nirella — $1.50 

— Rosenkrans — $1.50 
““Tmperial March” — Karl King — $2.00 
“Little Giant” — H. Moon — $1.50 
“Fort Duquesne”’ — Greenawald — $1.50 
“The Cathedral Of Learning” — Rocerto — $1.50 
**Remembrance Of Col. Miner” — Rosenkrans — $1.50 


**Eves Of Texas” — Medley March — Hall — Yoder — $1.50 
The above marches are “TOPS” with the marching bands 


Everything in music and musical instruments 


Since 1888 


te VOLKWEIN’S, pitrspurcH 22, pa. x¢ 











by the Library and the Louis- 
ville Board of Education. The 
Board furnishes the personnel (ex- 
cept Mr. Salley) to handle the broad- 
casts and plans the programs that 
are piped into the classrooms. The 
Library provides space for equip- 
ment and storage in its downtown 
physical plant, and makes available 
its stock of more than 6,000 long- 
playing records, hundreds of 78 rpm 
discs, and more than 11,500 tape re- 
cordings. 

In addition to broadcasts for 
schools, the Library has outlets for 
wire circuits in its branch libraries 
(you can sit down at a table, clamp 
on earphones, and listen as you 
read), in homes for children oper- 
ated by welfare agencies, and in 
hospitals. 


Request Programs 


One of the nice features about the 
set-up is that teachers can request 
special programs for broadcast at 
certain hours. Schedules of each 
week’s programs are available from 
the Library, 

During each day, WFPK broad- 
casts continuously for more than 
twelve hours beginning at 8:30 a.M., 
and WFPL broadcasts continuously 
for more than twelve hours begin- 
ing at 8 A.M. And each station 
broadcasts the same program at the 
same time each day for a week. This 
gives the listener a chance to hear 
something he may have missed, or 
something he may want to hear sev- 
eral times. 

So there is no shortage of music 
when you own an FM set in Louis- 
ville, which has become a_ world 
music center. Sets are inexpensive, 
reception is excellent. What better 
system is there than FM—“forever 
music’’? AAA 


Tue Louisville Orchestra has as- 
sured its position as the most fre- 
quently-heard symphonic group in 
the world. It recently began broad- 
casting, via records, five nights a 
week from midnight to five o’clock 
in the morning on station WHAS. 

The records are all of works com- 
missioned and first performed by the 
orchestra. The 50,000-watt station is 
being heard in both the United 
States and Canada. 
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EXPERIMENT 


(Continued from page 16) 


Double Trouble), Paul Creston, 
Henry Cowell, Robert Ward, Erne 
Ernst Bacon, Donald Harris, Paul Nel- 
son, Vincent Persichetti, David Epstein, 
Ulysses Kay, and William Bergsma. 

AUSTRALIA: Peggy  Glanville-Hicks 
(opera, The Transposed Heads). 

Austria: Ernst Toch, Gottfried von 
Einem. 

Brazi_: Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

Cuina: Vladimir Ussachevsky (collab- 
orator with Luening) and Noel Lee. 

Ecypt: Vittorio Rieti. 

FRANCE: Darius Milhaud, Henri Sau- 
get. 

GERMANY: Boris Blacher. 

GREAT BriTAIN: Felix Borowski. 

Ho.ianpb: Bernard Wagenaar. 

IraLy: Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Luigi Dallapiccola. 

Mexico: Jose Pablo Moncayo. 

PoLANb: Karol Rathaus. 

Russia: Alexander Tcherepnin. 

Spain: Carlos Surinach. 

YuGosLaviA: Fedor Kabalin. 


Conductor’s Responsibility 


In the final analysis, the major 
responsibility for the orchestra’s 
quality rests on conductor Whitney. 


He must learn thirty-eight scores for | 


the Saturday series (Moritz Bom- 


hard conducts the operas). Whitney | 
must know new works premiered on | 
each of the orchestra’s five concerts a | 
season for the subscription series. | 
He tapes interviews and comments | 


for radio broadcasts. He must re- 
hearse the orchestra for recording 


sessions and regular concerts, includ- | 


ing the season’s Pops Concerts for 
teen-agers and Making Music Con- 
certs for other youngsters. 

All of this helps explain why 
Whitney recently was cited by radio 
station WHAS for “introducing tens 
of thousands of children to the 
magic of music” and for “encourag- 
ing new compositions and helping 
make the orchestra’s music known 
across the nation.” AAA 





SOLUTION TO WORDS 
AND MUSIC 


Page 71 


WORDS: Thoughts, themes, 
gypsy, inspiration, shouts, famil- 
iar, fast, chimes, patted, watch, 
toys, gem, title, car. 

QUOTATION: Great music is 
a psychical storm, agitating to 
fathomless depths the mystery of 
the past within us. 
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The 

Pennsylvania 
‘State 
‘University 


Summer 
| Sessions 
1955 


Specialized courses in pianoforte, voice, 
organ, stringed, brass, woodwind, and percus- 
sion instruments, band and orchestra tech- 
nique, choral technique, present day trends 
in music education, vocal literature, modern 
harmony, free composition, and free ar- 
ranging. 


Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School 
for high school students 
July 5 to August 13 


More than 500 graduate and undergraduate 
courses included in a one to 12 weeks in- 
structional program. Moderate fees and liv- 
ing expenses. Planned recreational program 
supplements academic offerings. 


for catalogue information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100-D Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

















University Park Pennsylvania 
Inter-Session Main Summer Session Post-Session 
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THE PROVEN SOLUTION TO THE CHANGING VOICE PROBLEM 


IRVIN COOPER 
Comba 


Successful new choral series by Dr. Cooper provides arrange- 
ments everyone can sing! The changing voice problem 





and Baritone. 


ONE GOD 


KENTUCKY BABE 


CAMPUS SERENADE 


THE LOST LAMB 


SLEEPY SUWANNEE 


LITTLE MARGUERITE 
1 BELIEVE 


STRANGER IN PARADISE 
THE MAN WITH THE BANJO 
DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE 
MOVE THAT MOUNTAIN 

ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY 


becomes a happy experience with these interesting arrange- 
ments for all voices. 
Arranged for Soprano |, Soprano II, Cambiata (Boy's Changing Voice) 
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JH 4008 
JH 4006 
JH 4007 
JH 4005 
JH 4000 
JH 4016 
JH 4014 
JH 4001 
JH 4012 


THESE THINGS ARE KNOWN (Only To God) JH 4009 
OLD JOHNNIE GOGGABEE 


JH 4017 
JH 4018 


Teach Changing Voices? Write today for FREE Specimen Copies. 
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The 
Singing 
Hawk 


GAIN this year Carmen will 

saunter out of the cigarette fac- 
tory, insult the soldiers lounging 
nearby, and throw her flowers at 
Sergeant José, who stands singularly 
aloof. Opera-lovers will settle back 
to enjoy Prosper Mérimée’s familiar 
tale, set to Georges Bizet’s thrice- 
familiar music, of the fickle, flashing- 
eyed gypsy who plays José against 
the bull-fighter Escamillo and loses 
both. 

It is impossible to count the times 
this perennial favorite has been per- 
formed. The Metropolitan alone has 
staged it more than three hundred 
times. Hollywood is currently sched- 
uling in motion picture theaters 
throughout the country its peculiar 
version, in which Carmen Jones is 
a parachute-packer who entangles a 
G.I. Joe and a prize-fighter in her 
shroud lines. Carmen is in the re- 
pertoire of touring companies, it’s 
on records, it’s practically all over 
the place. Still it goes on and on. 

To compile a complete list of Car- 


mens seems impossible. Celestine 
Galli-Marié was the world’s first; 
Emma Calvé and Pauline Lucca 
have shared honors for the best; 


Dorothy Dandridge is Hollywood’s 


latest. Adelina Patti, Maria Jeritza, 
and Lilli Lehman are among the 
many others who have worn the 


high heels of the role. 

But in any survey of Carmen, a 
special place must be reserved for 
Minnie Hauk. If she was not the 
greatest Carmen, at least she was, in 
the opinion of many (including 
Geraldine Farrar, who sang the role 
herself), the singer who put the 
opera over as no one had before. 

Minnie was a child sensation of 
New Orleans concert halls during 
the Civil War, a prima-donna at fif- 
teen, a star on both sides of the 
Atlantic at sixteen, and the first of 
the American Carmens. Her cham- 
pions will tell you that Bizet’s 
masterpiece was just another opera 
as far as the public was concerned 
until the headstrong girl from New 
Orleans and points west stepped into 
the title role. 

As Miss Farrar wrote in her auto- 
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A Cute op __ 


Disc... Data 


NORMAN SHAVIN 


ECORD sales are booming since disc manufacturers cut back prices 
on their product to fit easier into the collector’s wallet. Here are some 
suggestions for your listening (and buying) pleasure: 


ORCHESTRAL 


HANDEL: “Water Music”; The Hewitt Orchestra, Maurice Hewitt, con- 
ducting (Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-107). This is one of three LP versions of 
the complete opus available, and it floods out the competition. It approx- 
imates most closely the 50-piece unit which played this, Handel’s first 
orchestral piece, for a barge party on the Thames, with King George I the 
star attraction. It is indeed music fit for a king, and its rippling, regal 
grandeur provides waves of sonority. Sound is excellent, right down to the 
sweet, lush horns that cap the festive air. 


Bizet: “Suite for Orchestra from Carmen”; and Gounop: “Ballet Music 
from Faust’; St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann conducting 
(Capitol, 12”, P-8288). This first coupling of these works on a disc (15 
sections in all) combines some music derived from the power of describing 
passionate love—sacred and profane. The flame of Carmen, the elegance of 
Faust are balanced beautifully in an electrifying reading aided by fine 
sound. Vivid, sometimes gaudy, always dramatic. 


Bartok: “The Wooden Prince’; The New Symphony Orchestra of 
London, Walter Susskind conducting (Bartok, three sides on two 12”, 
Bartok 308-308a). Bartok’s music for a dancing play, written early (between 
1914-1916) is vivid stuff about a fanciful, tragedy-tinged fairy tale. Stark, 
but not without warmth, and loaded with drama, it shows Bartok using 
thoroughly the orchestral effects he is noted for. Orchestration is rich, and 
for Bartok-lovers it is a must. The discs are boxed; the program notes and 
translation by Peter Bartok, in a handsome brochure, provide a fine guide, 
complete with thematic cues. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Tue FLUTE AT THE Courts OF Freperick II AND Louis XV: Jean-Pierre 
Rampel, flute, and Robert Veyron-Lacroix, harpsichord (From L’Anthologie 
Sonore series issued by The Haydn Society, 12”, AS-19). Rampal’s virtuosity 
recreates, with verve and sparkle, six seldom-heard items by Quantz, 
Frederick II, Hasse, Naudot, Chedeville, and de Boismortier. For the flute- 
lover (or player), and even the chamber-music fan, the disc is a “must.” 
Rampal’s tone sometimes grows hard (as the virtuoso Moyse would not let 
his) and the sweetness of sound becomes brittle. In sum, however, the music 
is not great, but the playing is. And Rampal plays not only solos; in two 
works for flute duet, and one for five flutes alone, Rampal plays all the 
parts, thanks to the magic of tape recording. The sound is first-rate, An 
ingratiating item. 

BAROQUE CHAMBER Music: with Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute; Pierre Pierlot, 
oboe; Robert Gendre, viclin; Paul Hongne, bassoon, and Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix, harpsichord (The Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-117). For the intimacy 
of the living room, this disc provides the warmth of a bygone age and the 
splendor of fine music in a small form. Teleman, Quantz, A. Scarlatti, J. C. 
Bach, and Handel are represented in five works, played with an instrumental 
harmony that does great credit to the Haydn Society. The interpretation, 
whether in the subtler or grander moments, is excellent, and its nobility and 
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clarity of performance may well serve as a model to intimidate less expert 
ensembles. 

Biocn: String Quartet No. 2, Musical Arts Quartet (Vanguard, 12”, 
VRS-437). If I cannot agree with musicologist Ernest Newman, that this 
quartet is worthy of standing beside the last quartets of Beethoven, I will- 
ingly submit that the playing here is excellent. This is the first offering by 
the quartet (Sidney Harth and Teresa Testa, violins, and man-and-wife; 
Richard Dickler, viola, and David Soyer, cello) and the first LP recording of 
the Bloch opus. There is a greatness in the music, and a deepness of its 
spirit. It provides a rich experience in listening, and it is excellently recorded. 

STRAVINSKY: “Les Noces” and “L’Histoire du Soldat”; Vienna Chamber 
Choir; chamber ensembles of the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, and soloists 
conducted by Mario Rossi (Vanguard, 12”, VRS-452). These bizarre items 
are done affectionately, and with plenty of stirring power bubbling below, 
especially “L’Histoire.” Probably the best offerings now on LPs of these 
not-easy-to-take Stravinskys. Hardest of all to take is the jacket error which 
states Rossi was born in 1920, and that his star rose in 1921. The first figure, 
of course, should be 1902. 


PIANO 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13 (“Pathetique’’); Sonata No. 
14 in C-sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (“Moonlight”), and Sonata No. 23 in F 
minor, Op. 57 (“Appassionata’’); Yves Nat, pianist (Haydn Society, 12”, 
HSL-109). The veteran French artist is as much at home in Beethoven’s 
darker broodings as in the sunshiny utterances, Power bursts the seams here 
and there during the probing. Nat, working his fingers like a musical geiger 
counter, explores moody stuff, and turns up precious uranium. Sound is 
first-rate. “Appassionata” especially, written during the three-year span that 
saw the evolution of the Eroica, is a giant played by a giant. 

STRAVINSKY: Three movements from Petrouchka; Ragtime, and Serenade 
in A; Marcelle Meyer, piano (Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-113), The jacket may 
provide arguments for presenting Petrouchka in a piano version, but if 
you've heard the orchestral version, you won’t be content with this reduction. 
The pianist is facile, the music historically interesting. 

Mozart: Some piano solo works; Walter Gieseking (Angel, 12”). Re- 
viewers have been sent a demonstration record (one side only) of items 
culled from Angel’s historic 11-disc set of all of Mozart’s piano solo works. 
Based on what is provided for the reviewer, Gieseking does a stunning job in 
this monumental series which costs $75 for the set. That may be stiff for 
your pocket, but you won't find anything to match it. By my count, there 
are in the set 14 minuets, 21 sonatas, 16 sets of variations (145 variations, 
total), one suite, 16 various pieces, and one set of six dances—more than 203 
works in all. Gieseking is polished, self-assured, and wholly imbued with the 
importance of being earnest. The packaging is beautiful—Angel leads in 
this category—and included is an excellent resume of the works, Sound is 
excellent. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


(Note: All the following records in this category, from Young People’s 
Records, are 10”, 78 rpm discs, which, says the manufacturer, are non- 
breakable. Neither I nor my youngster has tested the durability—yet.) 

JINGLE BELLs and other songs for winter fun; Gene Lowell, vocals (YPR- 
718). Apt for dramatization by parents, the eight songs are accompanied by 
a string quartet. Preschool lyrics to Waldteufel’s ‘“The Skater’s Waltz,” as 
well as words to all items on jacket. Lucid performance; two to five age 
group. 

We Wish You A Merry CuristMAs and “ROUND AND ROUND THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE”: Tom Glazer, vocals; Gene Lowell Chorus; (YPR-226). Both 
are traditional items—English and American—for the two to ten age group, 
and good for family participation. Catchy and fun. 

Pussycat’s CuristMAs: told by Albert Grobe; Gene Lowell Chorus (YPR- 
727). A music box, bells, and five Christmas songs tell a pussycat that the 
Yule season is a gay time, For the two to six age group, who will go for it 
like a kitten for milk. 

(Continued on page 00) 
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biography, Such Sweet Compulsion, 
“It should be a matter of pride for 
us Americans to realize that a native 
prima-donna, Minnie Hauk, was the 
first to make a popular success of the 
opera.” That took place seventy-five 
years ago, and Carmen is now one of 
the best-known figures in music’s 
hall of fame. 

Critical evaluation of Minnie’s 
voice was not uniformly favorable; 
but as for her acting, that was some- 
thing else again. Her Carmen was 
wildfire excitement, just what the 
role needed to catch on at the box 
office. Pkrhaps that was because 
Minnie simply put herself into the 
character. Exciting things had hap- 
pened to her. 

Her father, a German refugee 
mathematics teacher, moved his fam- 
ily from New York to Kansas when 
Minnie was still in baby clothes. A 
tornado leveled their home in Sum- 
ner City, and for the next few dec- 
ades Minnie’s life moved so swiftly 
she must have sometimes wondered 
if that whirlwind weren't still with 
her. 

The Hauks salvaged what belong- 
ings they could, piled them on a 
home-made houseboat, and started 
sidewheeling down the Missouri. A 
steamer rammed them. They were 
fished out of the water and taken to 
New Orleans. They arrived just in 
time for the siege laid to the city by 
Northern forces. And Minnie was 
just getting under way. 

Although not yet in her teens, she 
started appearing in concerts in New 
Orleans. The quality of her voice 
so impressed her audiences that they 
financed a trip to New York for her. 
She traveled not by train or coach, 
but on a Federal warship. At the age 
of fourteen she made her New York 
debut with the celebrated Clara 
Louise Kellogg in L’Etoile du Nord. 
A year later she proved herself supe- 
rior to a much more experienced 
soprano and wrested away the lead 
in an important American premiere 
—Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet. 

It was in Paris that she first dis- 
covered Carmen and determined 
that the role would be hers. She per- 
fected her French, studied Mérimée’s 
story over and over, learned Spanish 
dancing from the heels up. Her first 
Carmen was in Brussels. She brought 
the role to America and the New 
York Academy of Music in 1878, and 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A HEALTHY LOT 


(Continued from page 9) 


laws now protect the health of the 
working musician. 

Conditions are not hundred per 
cent perfect everywhere, but in most 
places things have improved notice- 
ably since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Progress of medi- 
cine and surgery during the past few 
decades is of advantage to every age- 
group, with serum treatment for the 
cure and prevention of infectious 
disease as well as technical improve- 
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MUSIC 
STANDS 


ments in surgery and the new highly- 
effective chemical drugs. Insulin 
alone has given a longer life and 
full occupational efficiency to in- 
numerable people afflicted with dia- 
betes. 

The older musician is a growing 
problem. Professor Ross Armstrong 
McFarland, of the Harvard Medical 
School, in a report on the efficiency 
of older workers, has stressed the 
point that the United States should 
make plans to put its oldsters to 
work. He is convinced that in this 
way the social economy will be im- 


A FUMBLE-FREE 


PERFORMANCE 


A beautiful crackle finish stand with 
malleable steel base for non-tip stability, all 
steel rods specially designed to eliminate 
wobbly joints, non-slip thumb screw. The one 
piece metal desk adjusts to any angle, has 

» wide ledge to support music. Desk size: 

13” x 20”. A solid metal desk is also available 
at the same price as the cut-out model 
illustrated. PRICE: $10.25 Eacu. IN DOZEN 
Lots, $10.00 EacuH. 














ALL METAL CONDUCTORS STAND 


Features the same sturdy construction as the 
EMBUR music stand. Extra large, one-piece, 
solid metal desk adjusts to any height or 
angle. Wide music shelf. Desk and shelf 
finished in harmonic two tone silver color 


effect. Desk is 13” x 20”. PRICE: $16.50 Eacu. 
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proved and the older person will be 
happier than if he is pensioned. 

We are astonished today to see 
musicians in the higher age-bracket 
doing the same efficient work as do 
younger men. People not only live 
longer than at any other time of 
history, they stay young longer as 
well. We cannot state when old age 
begins because individual differences 
are too great. For some time it was 
recommended that a man retire at 
the age of sixty-five. 

There is no hygienic reason to 
recommend it generally to people 
advanced in years. George Lawton 
recenily published a study on the 
fact that very active and successful 
men who retire at 65 in apparent 
good health without psychological 
preparation for retirement, appar- 
ently do not live out the years al- 
lotted to them in life insurance 
tables. But men of sixty-five who 
never stop working seem to approach 
more closely their life expectancy at 
the age of sixty-five—that is, twelve 
more years on the average. It is ob- 
vious that the extension of the aver- 
age life has provided medical science 
with many new problems, the solu- 
tion of which is not yet in sight. 

AAA 


Tue Metropolitan Opera paid hom- 
age to a canal a few weeks ago. On 
the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, the Met performed Verdi's 
Aida, the opera commissioned to 
celebrate the opening of the canal. 
The Metropolitan Opera has 
signed the Negro baritone Robert 
McFerrin to sing leading roles. Mc- 
Ferrin won the Metropolitan Opera 
auditions of the air in 1953. 


CAREERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


tion, let me assure you that the ones 
who succeed, the ones who are the 
good players, seldom overindulge. 
The musicians who indulged in 
these things were usually the bad 
players, and perhaps they did these 
things in order to cover up their bad 
playing. But the better players are 
the ones who behave themselves. Un- 
fortunately, we who try to live clean 
lives must always live down the bad 
reputation of the other fellows. 
But to get back to positive qual- 
ities, let me say a word about en- 
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thusiasm, a very important factor. 
We are in the business where we 
make sounds. We are working in an 
art and our attitudes—our enthusi- 
asm or lack of enthusiasm—will re- 
flect in our playing immediately. We 
must be good players but we must 
be inspired to use our abilities to 
play well. We must use imagination 
when we play or write or conduct, 
for music is an art and it must be 
projected with imagination and en- 
thusiasm if the performance is to be 
good. But, sometimes the best of 
musicians will give a bad perform- 
ance, and the critics will write an 
unfavorable review. That doesn’t 
necessarily make the artist a bad 
player or a bad conductor. He may 
still go out and give good concerts 
later. We must not be discouraged 
by adverse criticism. 


Musical Requisites 


Aside from the more obvious tech- 
niques and abilities, there are cer- 
tain highlights in a musician’s prep- 
aration that I think are important. 
In the first place, I have found that 
slow, careful, and thorough progress 
is far more lasting than hurried de- 
velopment. This was true in my own 
case as well as with others. Second, 
it is important to practice carefully 
and regularly, No musician can just 
stop practicing his instrument in- 
definitely and then pick it up again 
and play it, for musical facility 
leaves us very quickly. In my own 
case, we work five days a week at the 
radio station. If I don’t play on 
Saturday or Sunday I can’t get a 
note out of my horn on Monday. 
Nathan Milstein told me he _ prac- 
tices five hours a day whether he 
concertizes or not. I think that is 
a pretty good example. 

One of the most important skills 
for a radio musician to cultivate is 
the ability to sight read, for he is 
more “on the spot” musically than 
musicians in any other field of mu- 
sic. For example, in preparing for 
a symphony concert the orchestra 


gets a chance to rehearse three or | 


four days, three or four hours each 
day, and the concert is generally 
given once or twice at the end of the 
week. Time is too precious in radio, 
sO we Cannot expect to rehearse long. 
Indeed, oftentimes we get no chance 
to rehearse at all. Therefore, reading 
at sight is a must in radio business. 
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Furthermore, we must be able not 
only to read at sight but also to 
transpose at sight. If a vocalist comes 
in for rehearsal with a cold, she may 
ask that her number be played a 
tone and a half lower. There is no 
question, we must play it that way. 
Transposition is so important that 
if a musician can’t transpose, we 
never engage him in a radio orches- 
tra, regardless of his instrument, un- 
less he is a drummer, of course! In 
any case, the radio musician must be 
accurate, for there is little margin 
for error, While good preparation 
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will not guarantee success, without 
good preparation you don’t belong 
in radio. The radio musician must 
be versatile, for he has to fit into all 
types of orchestras. Years ago a musi- 
cian was hired to play either in a 
symphony orchestra or in a dance 
band. There was a definite and clear 
distinction. That day is gone. Not so 
long ago the NBC symphony orches- 
tra was disbanded and in its place 
the network engaged sixty-five “mu- 
sicians.” I can assure you that each 
one of those sixty-five musicians will 
have to play on concert programs or 
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on dance programs or on any other 
kind of programs the station will 
present. As far as the big networks 
are concerned, there is no such 
thing as the musician playing in the 
symphony or the musician playing 
in the dance orchestra. Instead, 
either one must be able to play all 
types of music. I joined NBC in 1933 
and was engaged to play in the con- 
cert orchestra, for at that time we 
still made the distinction. I played 
in the concert orchestra about six 
months. One day the trumpet player 


from the dance orchestra became ill 
and I filled in. After the program, 
the leader came to me and said, 
“You know, I think I want to hire 
more dance musicians who can play 
in the symphony orchestra or vice 
versa.” And that has been the cus- 
tom in radio orchestras ever since. 


Opportunities and Working 
Conditions 
Are radio positions hard to se- 
cure? Yes, because of the number of 
professional musicians we have in 
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JOSHUA FIT DE BATTLE OB JERICHO — T.T.B.B. .25 
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MY LORD, WHAT A MORNIN' — T.T.B.B., S.S.A. .20 
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the business today and because all of 
them or most of them want to be on 
radio, for radio is supposedly the 
best paying type of work. But radio 
jobs are hard to get, particularly 
now since we are having more re- 
corded music and less live music on 
the radio and TV. It is a bad situa- 
tion, and I will not minimize it, but 
I don’t think it is hopeless. I think 
that if the people want more live 
music, they will eventually get it. In 
the meantime, producers of radio 
and TV shows are using more and 
more recorded music, although the 
orchestra cost for a radio or TV 
show usually is no more than ten 
or fifteen percent of the gross ex- 
pense. To improve the situation, 
therefore, people must be educated 
to expect and want more live music. 

What about the life of a musician 
in radio? It is pretty good, com- 
pared to others, Let’s take a typical 
station job, such as that of the men 
in my orchestra. We have a morning 
show, so we work from seven to nine 
every morning, five days a week. At 
nine we take a five-minute break and 
then rehearse an hour for the fol- 
lowing day. Actually, then, we work 
three hours a day, five days a week, 
and since we are engaged to work 
sixteen hours a week we have one 
hour left over to use as we wish dur- 
ing the week. The musicians are 
through working at ten or ten-thirty 
at the latest every morning. For 
added income, most of them play 
jobs at night, and some of them 
have businesses during the day. 
That’s not so bad, Let’s take the 
house musicians in New York. There 
are really three shifts of musicians: 
one group has a morning show such 
as ours, where the boys are through 
around eleven o’clock in the morn- 


ing. Another group plays in an 
orchestra which starts around noon 
and works until about seven or 


eight, and a third orchestra plays in 
the evening, working from six or 
eight until eleven. In New York the 
musicians work five hours a day 
within an eight-hour period. For ad- 
ditional work, the station pays over- 
time. 


Incomes 
Incomes in radio vary with the 
cities. New York, Chicago, and 
Hollywood, of course, pay the high- 
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est salaries, at scales which have 
been set by negotiations between 
the radio station and the musicians’ 
union. In Cleveland, for example, 
for sixteen hours per week the musi- 
cians get about $100 a week and re- 
member, these musicians are through 
about ten in the morning. In New 
York the scale for a five hour a day 
program, five days a week is about 
$158 a week, with overtime on a pro- 
rated basis. Chicago has a somewhat 
higher scale—about $200 for five 
days a week, for staff musicians. 
Hollywood’s scale is almost like that 
of New York. 

The aforementioned are all staff 
jobs, but there is also opportunity 
for free-lance work especially in New 
York and Hollywood. For a three- 
hour rehearsal and a half-hour show 
musicians are paid about $52, and 
fellows who are lucky enough to get 
four or five of these a week have a 
pretty good income. Of course it is 
not steady, not like a staff job, for 
the latter is on a yearly basis. Natur- 
ally, the smaller the town, the less 
work there is for the musicians, and 
the lower the scale. In most smaller 
towns outside of the big cities, radio 
musicians have various side jobs. 
Most of them teach, and of course 
there is no scale governing teachers’ 
pay. Others have businesses on the 
side. In general, then, the big cities 
offer the most opportunity for the 
performing musician in radio, but 
even the smaller cities offer some op- 
portunity for performance combined 
with other employment. 


Getting a Start 


Who helps the young musician to 
get started? Unlike in any other busi- 
nesses, we don’t have an employment 
agency and we can’t call up and say 
we want a saxophone player size 
six and seven-eighths. A director 
who has to hire a violinist just has 
to go out and get one. He may ask 
his friends to recommend a good 
violinist, or he may place an ad ina 
trade paper. Truthfully, however, I 
have never heard of anyone getting 
a job from answering such an ad. 
The usual way for musicians to get 
started is by word of mouth. If I 
played in an orchestra and heard a 
good young player, I would remem- 
ber his name in case I needed him 
later or could recommend him later. 
I myself got started that way. I sup- 
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pose there is an element of chance in 
getting a job, but I never got one 
that way. I auditioned for it or was 
recommended. In another sense, 
however, I suppose there is an ele- 
ment of chance in that a contractor 
or a conductor happens to hear you 
play some place and happens to like 
you. In that case, perhaps you are 
lucky to be there at the time. In ac- 
tuality, however, I don’t know of 
many musicians who have gotten 
jobs that way. When I came to Cleve- 
land, I was given a list of names to 


choose from. I personally listened to 
every one play and chose the ones I 
thought were the best. I don’t think 
chance played any part. At any rate 
we shouldn’t let it go at chance. We 
should be prepared. 


Opportunity For Initiative 
and Advancement 
Do we have opportunities for per- 
sonal initiative in radio? Definitely 
so. The player with talent usually 
will stand out above the others in an 
organization. He may be called upon 
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to play solos, and he may have an 
opportunity, not only to play, but to 
write and arrange. The arranger 
plays a big part in radio, much big- 
ger than he would in any other type 
of music. In the symphony orchestra 
we play standard repertoire, and 
there isn’t much arranging. In radio 
we use up so much music in a day 
that we have to have fresh material. 
I have an arranger working on my 
staff the year around. I think he is 
more important to the station than 
the whole band, for he gives me my 
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material. 

Is the radio business overcrowded 
now? Well, I must admit that there 
are more musicians than there are 
jobs, but that should not discourage 
the young student. During the de- 
pression, times were pretty hard, but 
in spite of hard times, the good 
musicians worked and played; there 
seemed to be jobs for them, That is 
a good sign. It is my convition that 
good players will always play and 
find good jobs. The opportunities, 
of course, are greater in the larger 
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cities. In our Cleveland station, for 
example, we have twenty musicians 
a good sign. It is my conviction that 
on the payroll by the year. I believe 
ours is the only radio station in 
Cleveland that has live music, ex- 
cept for one other station which 
has a stand-by pianist. Certainly, 
we have the only live orchestra. 
On the other hand, New York 
has eight or nine radio stations 
which use live music and the three 
big networks use at least sixty-five 
musicians in each orchestra. Ob- 
viously, then, the big cities present 
more opportunities with many pro- 
grams originating in Chicago and 
California as well as New York. By 
and large, the smaller stations use 
nothing but recordings, so the 
smaller town is no place for a young 
musician with radio ambitions. 

One final word. The opportunities 
for women in radio are constantly 
growing. Years ago, the only women 
in radio were an occasional harpist 
or sometimes a pianist. Today this 
is changed. We have more women 
in orchestras, because they are bet- 
ter players than they were. Indeed, 
we have discovered that the girls 
can play just as well as the boys. All 
of you are familiar with some of the 
leading all-girl orchestras. They 
serve to illustrate, I think, that radio 
and television reflect the modern 
trend to accord women equal op- 
portunities with men if they can per- 
form as well. The important thing 
for either men or women with radio 
or television ambitions is to be thor- 
oughly prepared for the work they 
want to do. The opportunities will 
follow. 





HURCH music as a career can 
be, to the musician who is espe- 
cially fitted (technically, psycho- 
logically, and in ability), one of the 
most satisfactory careers in all music. 
Furthermore, it offers a rather large 
latitude, either professionally or avo- 
cationally, between full-time or part- 
time work. 

For instance, many musicians who 
are primarily church organists teach 
privately on the side. On the other 
hand, many college or high school 
teachers who are organists supple- 
ment their incomes and community 
service through side positions as 
church musicians. 

This situation is brought about in 
part by the great variety in size and 
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musical needs of our American 
churches, together with the resultant 
variety in salaries offered. I am 
acquainted with part-time church 
organists whose salaries vary from 
$300 to $3,000 and upward per year, 
and with full-time church organists 
whose salaries vary from $2,000 to 
$10,000 and more per year. In fact, a 
beginning salary of $4,500 is no long- 
er rare for a talented full-time church 
organist just starting in his profes- 
sional duties. One of our graduate 
students took his first full-time 
church position at a salary of $4,800 
—a figure which it took me eight 
years of teaching at Oberlin to at- 
tain. I might add that the full-time 
church musician is usually in a more 
fortunate position financially 
(though not in such matters as se- 
curity) than the comparably trained 
and talented teacher in the average 
college or university of today—unless 
that teacher supplements his income 
by outside church employment. So 
one can see that there exists in the 
church music field levels of salary 
and concentration to suit almost any 
taste. 


Full-Time Organist 


However, let us limit our discus- 
sion to the full-time church organist 
and choirmaster of professional cali- 
bre—his preparation, opportunities, 
etc. I shall simply use the term “or- 
ganist’”” to denote such a full-time 
church musician, since I personally 
feel that the title, “Minister of 
Music,” so in vogue today is not 
quite legitimate unless the organist 
be really ordained into the service 
of a given denomination—a rare 
occurrence. 

First of all, I advise no person who 
is not a natural leader of people to 
go into this profession. I have said 
that a church music career can be 
immensely satisfying for the right 
person. This “right” person needs 
the ability to draw people to him 
personally, because few churches can 
afford a professional choir for the 
organist to have at his beck and call. 
With the most talented church or- 
ganist who cannot attract singers 
into the choir, a given church can 
have nothing resembling true church 
music (excluding, of course, Chris- 
tian Science churches since these use 
soloists exclusively). The organist 
must, in effect, recruit and/or hold 
the choir members as much on the 
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basis of his personal drawing quali- 
ties as on the basis of musical qual- 
ities. Few members of the usual 
congregation can be expected to 
have the immense professional in- 
terest in, and loyalty for pure musical 
beauty which the organist will have. 
There are some rare exceptions, such 
as in college communities, where 
musical devotees fight to get into a 
certain excellent choral organization. 
These exceptions are all too rare and 
the organist will need qualities of 
imagination, inventiveness, tact, an 
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abundance of patience, a cummunti- 
cative enthusiasm which can bring 
about an illusion of aesthetic devo- 
tion among the choir members, and 
social ease. 

I advise every budding church 
organist to cultivate social ease in 
any type of gathering and to revise 
his personality but quick in case he 
is “strange,” an affected “character,” 
or anything other than a normal, 
healthy, red-blooded American. 

Secondly I would advise no one to 
enter the field unless he has a crea- 
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tive spirit and has, as it were, a sort 
of ‘‘personal gospel” of great church 
music to impart. By “personal gos- 
pel,” I mean a sense of the ultimate 
purpose of music in the service of 
the church by means of which he can 
lift himself and his choir beyond the 
realm of mere entertainment. 

Since ideal conditions are rarely 
found in church music—even in well 
established organization—a creative 
spirit is indispensable. One rarely 
is handed a ready-made, high-calibre 
choral medium to do with as he de- 
sires in the sense that atop- ranking 
symphony conductor is handed an 


already superb medium. The or- 
ganist must often develop his choral 
medium from little or nothing, and 
he is likely to have a very frustrating 
experience without a creative vision 
and purpose. Furthermore, the lim- 
itiations of most church choirs can 
make each Sunday’s performance an 
ordeal or mere routine unless the 
organist can look creatively ahead 
toward the development of some- 
thing finer in personal satisfaction 
as well as the satisfaction of service. 

Aside from personal qualities and 
interests, what preparation (academ- 
ically and otherwise) is needed for a 
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church music career? First, the or- 
ganist needs as thorough-going a 
pianoforte playing foundation as he 
can achieve—both before and during 
college or conservatory. Organists 
need some training in harpsichord- 
playing also—especially if they are to 
understand organ and choral music 


_of certain periods. 


Second, the organist will need as 
much experience as he can possibly 
receive in hearing and singing in 
choral groups of all sorts. If possible, 
he should have training in actual 
singing during his career, as part of 
his preparation of handling choirs. 

Presently, at Oberlin, we have no 
undergraduate department of church 
music. Although such a department 
has been discussed many times, there 
is a fundamental reason for the lack 
of such a department. The organ 
faculty believes unanimously that, 
first and foremost, the strongest 
possible foundation in organ playing 
and all-round musicianship is essen- 
tial as the basis of good church musi- 
cianship, and that it is foolish to 
begin a too-early digression from the 
necessary acquisition of fundamental 


| skills. It is hard enough to crowd 
| this fundamental training into four 


years. Of course, we also unani- 
mously favor the eventual establish- 
ment of a church music department, 
but on a graduate level. Therefore, I 
recommend for the prospective 
church musician, the acquisition of 


| a Bachelor of Music degree, with 


organ major and strong piano and 


| theory minors, followed by advanced 


study with emphasis on church music 
subjects along with the broadening 
of general musicianship. 


Bread Outlook 


This is certainly not to say that 
allied non-musical subjects are un- 
important. Exactly the reverse—too 
many organists simply are not at 
social ease because of narrow inter- 
ests and knowledge. How can you 
attract nonprofessional singers to 
your choir if you have no common 
social ground when invited into their 
homes? English studies, with em- 
phasis on the development of an 
ability to communicate accurately 
with people, are of vital importance 
—as are basic studies in history, 
sciences, philosophies, and the plastic 
arts (which incidentally can teach 
one much about musical arts). 

This is not to say that the organ 
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itself is the only necessary field of 
musical knowledge. How often have 
I related my modes of musical com- 
munication to the modes of a fine 
flute player--as a single example. 
Bach himself transferred string or 
woodwind idioms to the organ fre- 
quently in his compositions. We 
must first of all be musicians, and 
secondarily organists, singers, choir 
directors, and so forth. 


Other Information 


I have spoken briefly of some 
aspects of the preparation for a 
church music career, together with 
some information concerning sal- 
aries, etc. Does this preparation (as- 
sumed to be good) automatically 
mean that you will get a position? 

At the moment there appear to be 
more positions for the first-rate 
prospective organists than there are 
candidates available, so long as the 
candidates are masculine. I think I 
had six long-distance calls between 
last August 15 and September 15, 
from churches in need of organists 
who were top-flight musicians, “per- 
sonality kids,’ and masculine. There 
are some openings for women, and 
some women who have made good. 
I have known churches which were 
at one time blessed with a female 
paragon, and which developed a 
loyalty to the female sex. 

Sometimes. these positions appar- 
ently have fine equipment, salaries, 
and singers. But a church music 
position usually turns out to be ex- 
actly what you have the “stuff” to 
make of it. If you really have the 
“stuff” and show it clearly, there will 
be equipment forthcoming, singers 
who can’t wait to sing for you, 
salary, etc. 

I have stated that church music 
as a career can, under certain condi- 
tions, be one of the most satisfactory 
careers in music. As a former full- 
time church musician, and now a 
college teacher with a part-time 
church position, I speak very sin- 
cerely. For those organists who look 
for the rewards of enriching the lives 
of their fellowmen in a more than 
simply aesthetic sense; for those or- 
ganists whose work can have a deep 
and lasting influence to improve the 
state of church music in this country; 
for those organists who can and will 
use the freedom of time that is theirs 
to practice, study, and observe—be- 
coming their own teachers and de- 
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veloping a consummate approach to 
their art; for those organists who can 
approach their art with humility, 
believing that their art has a greater 
purpose in the service of their cre- 
ator and their fellowman than the 
presentation solely of its own beauty 
for the sake only of this beauty— 
I fully believe that there are rich 
rewards to be derived in personal 
satisfaction and in the satisfaction 
of service. I wonder if there is any 
other field in music, except teaching, 
by which one can (under really fine 


conditions) affect in a very deep 
sense the lives of so many people. 
AAA 


Editor’s note: 


This is the third in the series of orien- 
tation lectures on careers in music, de- 
livered to freshmen siudents at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. It 
should be noted that last month’s 
article, attributed to Arthur Loesser, 
was by Daniel Harris. Henry Levine, 
musical director of WNBK and WTAM 
in Cleveland, gave the lecture on radio 
and television careers which appears in 
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FOR HE IS RISEN 


(Continued from page 10) 


(Camera No. 2 on white cross, with spot- 
light) “In the end of the sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalene, and the other Mary to see the sepul- 
chre. And, behold, there was a great earthquake; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from Heaven, 
and came and rolled back the stone from the door, 
and sat upon it. 


His countenance was like lightning, and his rain- 
ment white as snow: For fear of him the keepers did 
shake, and became as dead men. 


And the angel answered and said unto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which 
was crucified. He is not here: for He is risen, as He 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is 
risen from the dead; and, behold, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; there shall ye see Him: lo, I have 
told you. 

And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with 


fear and great joy; and did run to bring his disciples 
word.” 

ANTHEM: “In Joseph’s Lovely Garden” (Camera No. 
1 on choir, 3 min.) 

Soto: “Hosannah!” by Jules Granier (4 min. Camera 
No. 1 on soloist standing behind pulpit. Dim studio 
lights, light window.) 

EasTER MeEssAGE BY MINISTER: (Organ background 
with Camera No. 2 on Minister seated at foot of 
white cross. Alternate cameras move upon crosses 
with close-ups of minister and crosses, using sil- 
houette at times as indicated throughout message. 
Spotlighting.) 

Hymn: “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” (3 

verses, 2 min. 45 sec. Choir off camera, Camera No. 
2 on Minister. Superimpose Camera No. | silhouette 
then off minister to cross.) 
During the last verse of the hymn, Camera No. | 
moves from the Minister to the white cross, con- 
tinuing to move in upon cross until cross becomes 
distorted, which is opposite position of opening 
sequence. At the end of the hymn, film strip with 
regular recorded background is used. 


The above Easter script “For He Is Risen” was written by Dr. Harold W. Seever, 
pastor of the Dauphin Way Baptist Church in Mobile, Alabama, and presented 
by the church choir under the direction of Robert E. McClintock, minister of music. 
The sixty-minute production, although written specifically for television, can easily 
be adapted for presentation in a regular auditorium or church. The diagram below 
shows the floor plan of the TV studio and the general location of the props. the 
opening tenor solo, “What Wondrous Love,” is from the Sacred Harp Songbook. 
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No Choir 


Is Impossible 


ALLEN LACY 


IKE lost sheep, many _ choir- 

masters lose their way and end 
up behind some comfortable rock, 
far from their destination and afraid 
to set out boldly in the right direc- 
tion. Much of this is directly trace- 
able to the poor shepherding of 
their denominations, which provide 
goals to reach, but no road map of 
possible methods of getting there. 
In an admirable “Call to Evangel- 
ism,” one major denomination in- 
cludes the following statements: 


No anthem sings unless its voice is 
redemptive . .. We must learn to make 
better use of the newer media of com- 
munication. The Word must contin- 
ually be remade flesh. Continuing the 
Incarnation should lead us to use ever- 
effective means of revelation. 


Obviously this denomination ex- 
pects its individual churches to use 
sacred music to the utmost as an aid 
in worship. However, the only of- 
ficial provision for church music in 
the Discipline is a single statement 
that each church shall have a music 
committee “which shall encourage 
the use of suitable music in the wor- 
ship service and make provision for 
proper musical leadership.” 

This situation is not to be con- 
demned completely, however, for 
while it gives some ministers of mu- 
sic too little guidance, causing them 
to flounder in the morass of a stale 
and uncreative program of church 
music, it nevertheless provides a free 
situation in which the imaginative 
church musician can operate, pro- 


Allan Lacy of Dallas, Texas, is a fre- 
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ducing consistently good music for 
the glory of God and the worship 
needs of the congregation. 
Provided with the goals for his 
church music ministry, the choir 
director may choose his methods 
himself. If he works hard, is always 
sincere, and continually considers 
the goals toward which he is striv- 
ing, he should not fail. But there are 
mental hazards in this usually fas- 
cinating business of making church 
music, The choirmaster may wonder, 
“What can I do with my choir? We 
never have more than thirty, the 
balance is usually atrocious, and 
only the organist and myself read 
music!” These unfortunate, and prev- 
alent, choir directors consider them- 
selves lucky if each Sunday the notes 
come out within a reasonable dis- 
stance from the correct pitch. But 
with this fatalistic attitude, a min- 
ister of music is handicapped from 
the very beginning, Incredible as it 


‘May seem, a person with a poor 


choir may actually have an asset on 
his hands! 


Experimental Approach 


Professor Eugenia Saville, of Duke 
University, singles out an experi- 
mental attitude as one of the most 
important factors in a_ successful 
church music program. This experi- 
mental approach expresses itself in 
two ways: experimentation on the 
choir and experimentation with the 
choir. Suppose your choir is com- 
posed of individuals totally lacking 
in music-reading ability. Try to 
teach them systematically to read 
music proficiently, analyzing and 
writing down all your failures and 





successes. Lara Hoggard, former 
choral conductor for Fred Waring, 
took such a group and analyzed the 
whole experiment in a pamphlet, 
“Improving Music Reading in the 
Choral Rehearsal.” His results and 
findings have proved helpful 
throughout the field of educational 
and religious music, but by no means 
have the possibilities of this experi- 
ment been exhausted. By trying this 
procedure, the church musician may 
not only improve his own church 
choir, but also provide data which 
can be of value for other musicians. 

When your choir members dis- 
cover that you are approaching your 
job with an original and creative 
viewpoint, they should catch your 
enthusiasm and try to meet the chal- 
lenges of church music with you. 
Perhaps you have your eye on some 
contemporary music. The choristers 
may not like it at first, but they may 
string along with you out of scien- 
tific curiosity. Hunt continually for 
new methods, new materials. 

This experimental attitude is no 
new thing in music. It undoubtedy 
started many years ago when some 
primitive ancestor of yours eyed a 
hollow log and started to wonder 
“What if .. . ?” Composers through- 
out musical history have validated 
the experimental approach. Had 
Handel not forsaken the field of 
opera for that of oratorio, the reper- 
toire of sacred music would be much 
more meagre. A parallel to the im- 
pact of the German chorale upon 
J. S. Bach may develop with the in- 
fluence of Afro-American folk music 
upon the art of the concert hall. 
Negro spirituals are being used in- 
creasingly as tools of expression, 
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both by Negro composers such as 
John Work and William Grant Still 
and by other composers—R oy Ring- 
wald, for example, who, in_ his 
“God’s Trombone,” achieves a uni- 
fied and dignified composition well 
above the classification of an ar- 
rangement, deriving his expression 
from the spiritual. Typically African 
rhythms erupted into jazz, and 
thence into the serious contemporary 
music of fine composers like Norman 
Dello Joio. Such usages of a folk 
idiom are nothing but successful ex- 
periments. In church music per- 
formance and administration, as 
well as in composition, the element 
of staleness enters only when the ex- 
perimental approach is lost or dis- 
regarded. 


Gospel Hymn 


As a tangible example of the ap- 
plication of this attitude to a com- 
mon problem, consider the so-called 
“gospel hymn.” Some church musi- 
cians resent this form because of the 
lack of taste frequently associated 
with it. They scorn these hymns and 
classify them as “hot gospel jazz” or 


Uniformly dependable, SY MMETRICUT 
REEDS are selected, graded and cut for finer 


tone, longer life and instant playability. 
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“vim hymns!” Yet, such music is 
often genuinely desired by members 
of the congregation as a part (and 
sometimes all) of their sacred music 
diet. The minister of music con- 
sequently has a life-sized problem to 
deal with, should he decide flatly to 
exclude them from the services 
altogether. Why not borrow an idea 
from Bach and arrange it for your 
choir, striving to lend dignity and 
reverence to their emotional fervor? 
Present ideas one or two at a time 
on such occasions as Communion, 
when a soft and undistracting musi- 
cal atmosphere is called for. Ac- 
tually, these hymns are useful, if 
only to stimulate congregational 
singing, since they are less intimidat- 
ing to sing than more innately re- 
strained hymns, and can relax the 
congregation so that they will parti- 
cipate actively in “congregational 
singing” rather than mumbling 
abasedly as the choir carries the load. 

A final word: Exercise constantly 
the consideration of good taste; pre- 
senting “Aloha Oe” with sacred 
words and accompanied by twelve 
steel guitars is not experiment, but 
insanity! A&A 


OPERA QUIZ 


What's in an opera name? Some- 
times another word, like the HEN 
in LOHENGRIN. With this in 
mind, see if you can complete the 
opera names below from the clue 
words given. The LA or IL or DER 


in some of the titles has been 
dropped. 

lL ———-—LET-—-— 

2. —-ART—— 

3. —TELL— 
14,§—-—-—VIA--— 

5. ——-—-NO-— 

6. ——-HEM— 
7.—-—-RAN---— 

8. ——US— 

9, —-AN-—— 

10. ———-—-IF-— 
a. SS, ae 
a) 

i. = ate. 
ee) ees 
SEES ES es Lee 
ee Se 

GB) ia Ee 

eee tere USE-— 


(Solution on page 76) 
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Music Educator's Workshop 


June 20-July 1 —Conducted by James E. Green, work- 


shop features clinics, lectures, demonstrations, conferences 
and group participation. 


Voice Clinic, June 20-July 22 —Clinic, led by 
Florence Lamont Hinman, 
attributes of singing and emphasizes musicianship, artistry, 
stage performance and program building. 


includes lectures on physical 








Full session. 


session. 





SPECIAL GRADUATE OFFERINGS: 


Advanced Sight Singing; Musicology. Full session. 

© Choral Techniques; Choral Literature; Teaching Materials 
and Procedures. Full session. 

© Woodwind Literature; Teaching Materials and Procedures. 


© String Literature; Teaching Materials and Procedures. Full 


Summer High School Institute June 27-July 29 
Instrumental, Vocal Theory, Speech Fundamentals 


Write for 1955 Summer Session Bulletin to: 


Roger Dexter Fee, Director, School of Music 


University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
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Find the words defined, then 
transfer the letters to the cor- 
respondingly numbered spaces be- 
neath and you will have a quotation 
about music from Paul Elmer More. 

Bell sounds —-_ — — 
Stroked gently ---- 


Observe OR eG 


-— a=» >I. M 
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Solution on page 37. 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR MIXED VOICES S.A.T.B. 


by Raymond Porter 
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Raymond Porter's spirited and colorful 
choral arrangements have been an in- 
tegral part, for many years of most of 
the top ranking radio and television net- 
work programs. As Choral Arranger and 
Choral Director for Paul Whiteman, Dr. 
Frank Black, Phil Spitalny All Girl Choir, 
Alfredo Antonini and Al Goodman Or- 
chestra and Chorus his arrangements have 
encompassed the entire music field’ in- 
cluding popular, operatic and spiritual 
works. 


GO DOWN MOSES 


YOU GOTTA CROSS 
THE RIVER JORDAN 


Price 25¢ each 


ALL AMERICAN 
CHORAL SELECTION 


Contains: THE STARLIT HOUR, DEEP 
PURPLE, MOONLIGHT MOOD, LILACS IN 
THE RAIN, AUTUMN SERENADE. 


MC 


WW 


Price 
Choral Parts Only—30c 
Piano Score with Choral Parts—50c 


OL’ KING COLE 
MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 
CAMPTOWN RACES 
ZEKIL SAW THE WHEEL 


VARIATIONS OF 


OLD MacDONALD HAD 
A FARM 


I'VE BEEN WORKIN’ 
ON THE RAILROAD 


Price 
Choral Parts Only—25c 
Piano Score with Choral Parts—35c 
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A LITTLE OF DISC AND DATA 


(Continued from page 59) 


PEDAL HarpsicHorp: Bruce Prince-Joseph in four works (Cook, LTS 
10”). Played on what is believed to be the only pedal harpsichord in the 
Western Hemisphere, this is a grand achievement in sound. Music by 
Mozart, Bach, and Vivaldi as it must have been performed, and by an 
artist whose crisp playing makes this something of a triumph in this 
particular field. 

“INSIDE VIENNA”: Anita Ast and Fritz Bluemel, violins; Oskar Stuettgen, 
contra-guitar, and Karl Bichlmayer, harmonica. Music from the small gar- 
dens in Vienna’s wine-growing suburbs (Cook, 1026, 10’). This is intimate, 
earthy folk music. Its form of presentation is authentic and its folk appeal 
is not distorted into a symphonic monster. Lively, nostalgic, peasant-like 
and pleasant-like, if a bit too sugary. But then it’s a documentary—not of 
great music—but of small music, and of small people. 

HAYDN: Quartet in A, Op. 2, No. 1; Quartet in E, Op. 2, No. 2; Schneider 
Quartet (Haydn Society, 12”, HSQ-4). Written between 1750 to 1759 
(Haydn's 18th to 27th years) these two string quartets exhibit the exuber- 
ance of youth but the skill of a mature composer. Full of invention, charged 
with movement, and charmingly lyric, the works are a benediction to the 
ear. There are comic touches in the finale of the Quartet in A, and the 
Quartet in E is marked by some difficult violin work seldom found in a 
chamber work, Haydn’s humor is evident in the latter work in a section 
that imitaies a donkey’s bray. Both pieces are performed with consummate 
skill matched by exemplary sound. 

HAypN: Quartet in E-flat, Op. 2, No. 3; Quartet in F, Op. 2, No. 4; 
Schneider Quartet (Haydn Society, 12”, HSQ-5). Also written during the 
prolific years, 1750-1759, No. 3 includes complementary horns (Weldon 
and Kathleen Wilbur) and is the first of two quartets Haydn conceived with 
the use of horns. Like previous works, these have an abandoned gaiecty, the 
No. 4 exhibiting some unusual chords to contrast with conventional har- 
monies. The four quartets mentioned here (see above) stem from Haydn’s 
stay in a Lower Austrian castle, and the serenity of his life at the time is 
amply reflected. The instrumentalists have captured the verve and spar- 
kling flow of melody which “Papa” Haydn instilled in his scores and 
which still retain their freshness. 


VIOLIN 

BrauMs: Violin Concerto in D major; Endre Wolf, violinist; Walter 
Goehr directing the London Symphony Orchestra (Music-Appreciation- 
Record; two records, 12” and 10”, MAR-15 and MAR-1015B), Another in 
a series issued by a division of the Book of the Month Club, and growing in 
popularity, I’ve heard. The 12” provides a fine violinist in a standard work, 
even if he takes the opening a bit too leisurely. The 10”, which offers 
violinist Oscar Shumsky with the Music Appreciation Record Orchestra, 
directed by Thomas Scherman, provides the analysis. Scherman’s comments 
are illuminating as he points up important facets of the work demonstrated 
piecemeal by Shumsky et al. Even the patron well-acquainted with the 
work can learn something new about it from this disk. A welcome addition 
to the series. An album for housing the records is also available for the 
asking. 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Vivatpr: Concerto for Five Instruments in F major; Sonata for Flute and 
Harpsichord in C major; Concerto for Three Instruments in D major; 
Sonata for Four Instruments in E minor; Concerto for Five Instruments in 
D major (Haydn Society, 12”, HSL-116). The booming interest in Vivaldi 
is well served in performances of this rich mother lode of the composer’s 
inspiration. Some unusual combinations of instruments (violin among 
winds, for one) provide striking tonal 1ainbows. There is much invention 
in this music, and it never fails to delight the ear. The excellent soloists on 
this top-sounding disk are Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute; Pierre Pierlot, oboe; 
Robert Gendre, violin; Paul Hongne, hassoon, and Robert Veyron-Lacroix, 
harpsichord. AAA 
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SINGING HAWK 


Continued from page 59) 


that did it. Minnie, “The Singing 
Hawk,” was flying high. 

For a while she billed herself 
elegantly as Amalia Hauck, but later 
reverted to plain Minnie Hauk. To 
paraphrase Shakespeare, a songbird 
by any other name would sing as 
sweet—and, presumably, attract as 
much attention. But Minnie gave 
her public not only artistic perform- 
ances but also news stories. 





There was the time in Moscow 
when, during a duet in Don Gio- 
vanni, the Castilian nobleman of the 
piece jerked her hand with undue 
vigor, causing her voice to break on 
a final note. Minnie fetched him a 
slap in his startled face and won a 
rousing encore. 

Then there was the contest in 
Chicago between Minnie and an- 
other soprano of the Marriage of 
Figaro company. The two matched 
muscles for a_ preferred dressing 
room, each taking turns at moving 
her own baggage in and her rival's 
out until finally legal advice was 
required to halt the highly competi- 
tive traffic. 

On tour with Carmen, Minnie 
clasped a fiery José in her arms at 
the wrong moment and spoiled one 
of his big scenes, according to Oscar 
Thompson in his The American 
Singer. The story goes that in his 
fury he attempted to push her into 
the orchestra and she had to hold 
tight to his red coat to restrain him. 
In the tussle his gold buttons spat- 
tered to the stage like popcorn from 
a cob. 


Other Roles 


All in all, Minnie sang Carmen 
more than 500 times here and 
abroad. She sang it in French, Ital- 
ian, German, and English. It was 
not her only accomplishment. Her 
repertory included one hundred 
parts, and her triumphs were many. 
She introduced Mignon and Aida 
to Budapest, and gave America its 
first Manon. Nor was light opera 
beneath her. In Vienna, where she 
scored a brilliant succes, she sang 
von Suppeée’s Fair Galathea, and 
gave the proceeds to people who 
had lost everything in the 
trophic Chicago fire. 

Minnie retired a 


Catas- 
comparatively 
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young woman. When still in her 
early forties she moved to Switzer- 
land with her husband, an Austrian 
nobleman, and for the next two 
decades they lived on a grand scale. 
American opera-lovers, entranced by 
other Carmens, more or less forgot 
her until, in 1912, newspapers re- 
ported her death. From her com- 
fortable quarters she ventured the 
restrained observation that these ac- 
counts were “only moderately vera- 
cious.” 

Shortly thereafter the first world 
war engulfed Europe and swept away 
her fortune. Alone then, and in her 
declining years, Minnie was unable 
to provide for herself. Friends in the 
United States learned of her need 
and contributed money to take care 
of her. It must have touched her 
deeply to learn that the person who 
worked the hardest in her behalf was 
a flashing-eyed gypsy girl from out 
of her past—Carmen, in the person 
of Geraldine Farrar. 


—WILLIAM J. Murpbocu 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 17) 


Since the elementary and high schools 
supposedly teach basic music courses, | 
feel that the junior college should lead 
the way in raising standards above the 
amateur show caliber by concentrating 
upon artful instruction and _ teaching, 
and by maintaining such high standards 
in presentation and teaching that the 
general levels of music appreciation 
will be raised to such a point as will 
bring inner satisfaction and _ spiritual 
warmth through good and_ uplifting 
music. The junior college is the only 
educational institution with means and 
personnel to take the lead in true mu- 


“ sic appreciation. 


It was gratifying to notice that no 
area was neglected. Since the main 
contact between the music depart- 
ment and the community is made 
through the many performances 
provided to civic and private or- 
ganizations during the year, area 1, 
community entertainment, quite 
naturally received strongest support. 
A number of individuals suggested 
that the music department take 
more active leadership in com- 
munity music by sponsoring outside 
entertainment. One person wrote: 


The junior college music department 
would have more prestige if it could 
show to the public a close connection 
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Graded by 
Walter E. Cochrane 


FOUR B) CLARINETS WITHOUT 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
(with score) 
Mozart—Minuet from Eb Symphony 
Grade 3 9 
Mozart—Excerpts from Piano Sonata 
No. 10 Grade 4 ........... 1. 


MIXED CLARINET QUARTETTE 


(with score) 
Stamitz—Kesnar—Andante 


CHEAT ese Reckoner ks -90 
WOODWIND QUARTETTES 
(with score) 

Greig—tThree Little Pieces 

Grade 3 .. See ate 1.75 
Handel—Rinaldo's Aria 

Cra Ry once is FES ws 1.00 

WOODWIND QUINTETTES 

(with score) 

Bargiel—Meditation 

Grade 2 ....... ' 1.15 
Lefevre—Suite (Op. 57) 

CHM Be 5 is ORS 2.50 


CELEBRATED CLASSICAL TRIOS 
Beethoven—Trio (Op. I!) (In Eb 
Major) 
Flute, bassoon (or cello) and piano; 
flute, viola and piano; flute, bass 
clarinet and piano; clarinet, bassoon 
(or cello) and piano. 
Each arrangement, complete 
Grade 5 ..... 2.00 
Haydn—Trio No. 29 (in F Major) 
Flute, cello (or bassoon) and piano; 
Bb clarinet, cello (or bassoon); and 
piano. 
Each arrangement, complete 
Stade 4 e225 ck. SS ee 
Schumann—Fairy Tales (Op. 132) 
Bb clarinet, viola and piano; violin, 
viola and piano; violin, Bb clarinet 
and piano; two Bb clarinets and 
piano. 
Each arrangement, complete 
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ENSEMBLES FOR WIND 
AND STRINGS 
Back, J. S.—Suite in B Minor 
Flute, 2 violins, viola and bass 
Srade 66 5. 6302552 |. Nes) > 
Mozart—Quintette No. 6 (K 581) 
Bb clarinet, 2 violins, viola and cello 
Grade 5 2.00 
Weber—Quintette, Op. 34 (with score) 
Bb clarinet, 2 violins, viola and cello 


Grade 5 4.00 


50 


Copies of above will be sent 
to qualified teachers on 30 day 
approval. Write today for free 
catalog of Ensemble music. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 
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with a large four-year college (prefer- 
ably the University of Washing- 
ton). 

Another suggested: 


I do feel that in places where there 
are no colleges, a junior college should, 
if possible, provide the cultural center 
which a regular college gives a town. 


Others would like to have the 


Le . 
junior college push amateur produc- 


tions featuring community talent. 
These could be in the form of a 
talent show, an original music pro- 


| duction, or massed singing or play- 


| 


ing groups. 
Although the importance of musi- 


| cal performance in terms of student 


outcomes and college-community re- 
lations should not be underesti- 
mated in developing a music cur- 
riculum at a junior college, it must 
be more than adequate for the pur- 
poses of the survey: 8] per cent of 
the business and professional men 
and women responded, 70 per cent 
of the educators, 70 per cent of the 
junior college alumni, and 63 per 
cent of the students. 

Responses to the first question, 
“Do you think an experience with 
music enriches a_person’s life?”, 


| acknowledged unanimously that mu- 


sic plays a vital part in the life of 
the community. 


In answering question 2, “In your 


| opinion, should all students in the 


junior college participate in some 
part of the music program, or should 
the program be reserved for those 
with musical talent?’, all groups 


| gave generous support (about 40 per 


cent) to the concept “music for all.” 
It is significant that the educators 
expressed the strongest interest in 
offering music to all students. Giv- 
ing music to only those interested 
was favored by approximately 50 per 
cent of each classification of persons, 
while only 9 per cent indicated that 
music, in their estimation, belonged 
with the talented few. The analysis 
pointed out the challenge facing the 
junior college music department in 
the search for ways and means of 
offering music to more people in the 
community. If the survey was a valid 
one, there remains approximately 


| 60 per cent of the total population 


surrounding the junior college to be 
convinced that material expansion 
in the direction of “music for all” 
could succeed in the community. 


Since the background and _prep- 


aration of the respondents were 


measured by question 3, “Did you 
take any music in college? If so, 
please list,” there were proportion- 
ately more educators who had a 
background of some musical experi- 
ence. With the exception of the edu- 
cator group, the percentage of those 
having had musical experience in 
college was approximately 50 per 
cent. This not only speaks for a fair 
sampling of the community back- 
ground, but constitutes a challenge 
to the music department to offer a 
greater number of students music 
courses at their own level, not only 
in the day school but in the adult 
evening program. 


More Demand 


Under question 4, “If you were at- 
tending college now, in what music 
courses would you enroll? Please give 
reasons for your choices,” only 13 
per cent indicated that no music 
courses would be taken if it were 
possible to attend college again. The 
small number lends encouragement 
for a broadening music curriculum. 

Requests for music fundamentals 
and methods in question 5, “In your 
opinion how could the junior col- 
lege music department best serve the 
community?”, fall below other types 
of courses in each of the classifica- 
tions. Music fundamentals and 
methods are offered most frequently 
as technical courses for music 
majors. Only those persons inter- 
ested vocationally would be expected 
to enroll in such courses. It is ap- 
parent from the answers to this fifth 
question that a music curriculum 
for Centralia Junior College should 
be well-rounded to meet the needs 
and desires of the community. 

A variety of suggestions were of- 
fered in response to question 5. 
These are included under five divi- 
sions or Classifications: (1) com- 
munity entertainment, (2) programs 
and activities at college, (3) leading 
force in the community, (4) adult 
education music classes, and (5) 
maintaining high standards in teach- 
ing. All except areas 3 and 5 are 
obvious. Area 3 is interpreted to 
mean primarily the leadership in 
sponsoring special amateur and pro- 
fessional events on the community- 
wide basis. Area 5 may be _ best 
illustrated by the remarks of one 
respondent from the business and 
professional group: 
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be 
aim 


remembered that the primary 
is to lead students toward a 


| deeper and lasting appreciation of 


the beauty in music. It was encour- 
aging to find that 18 per cent of the 
people answering the questionnaire 
recognized this major obligation. 
One person spoke of the importance 
of a student-centered program in 
this way: 


It appears to me, that to be able to 
perform is not necessary to appreciate 
music, but I have learned that partici- 
pation in the production of good mu- 
sic, though done in a mediocre way 
by young people, does follow them 
through life and assists them in the 
enjoyment of good music through the 
years. 


Adult education was suggested the 


| fewest number of times, largely be- 


cause the music department of the 
junior college at that time had not 
yet expanded into that field. Be- 
cause a course or courses for adults 
in the night school program was 
specifically suggested by 15.5 per cent 
of the respondents, the college has 
instituted such a course. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion of the 


| Centralia survey results shows that 


the survey group unanimously ap- 
? 5S P 
proved of music’s place in daily liv- 


| ing; second, that music for the gen- 


eral student should be included in 
the junior college curriculum; and, 
third, that suggestions for music cur- 
riculum improvement and growth 
at Centralia Junior College offer 
vital help in building a community- 
conscious music program. 


Curriculum changes take time. It 
may be several years before a plan of 
action resulting from the com- 
munity-interest survey is completed. 
Thus far, the course in music ap- 
preciation for the adult evening 
school and a similar class for pre- 
education majors in the day program 
have been added to the music cur- 


| riculum of the junior college. Armed 
| with a view of the attitudes, prepara- 
| tions, needs, aptitudes, and desires 
| of the people in the vicinity served 


by the junior college, planning cur- 


| riculum changes may now move 


ahead more intelligently in meeting 
the needs of the community. That, 
in essence, is community-college 
service. AAA 
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Music by 
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Musical Director 
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Original Orchestrations by 
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MUSICAL COOK BOOK 


1. AIDA 


Pick out a tender young Ethiop girl, 

Soak her in arias, war and intrigue; 

Add a proud princess, a king, 
and a churl 

Of a priest who with Satan is clearly 
in league. 

Peel half a dozen long trumpets 
sonorous, 

Add some Egyptian effects in the 
chorus; 

Strain the ingredients through a 
libretto, 

Smother with Rhadames, in a 
duetto. 


2. Lucta pI LAMMERMOOR 


Three quarts of Italian spirit, with a 
pint of Scotch as a starter, 

A bride, a villainous brother, and a 
lover from whom he would 
part her, 

A madness of coloratura, fluted 
and frilled to a turn, 

Six parts of harmonious raving; be 
careful and don’t let it burn. 


Pour into old-fashioned bottles, of 


the best Donizettian school, 
Label it “Vintage of ’35,” and put 
in the cellar'to cool. 


3. LOHENGRIN 


A large fat swan is the first thing 
needed, 

A soft-shelled knight may be added 
thereto, 

With a peppery sorceress who has 
impeded 

The justice of royalty all the way 
through; 

One sweet German maid, and a 
wedding of course, 

An ounce of suspicion, a pound 
of remorse, 

Melt knight and swan in an 
atmosphere mystic, 

Serve in Wagnerian fashion artistic. 


4. SALOME 


Break seven veils in a good-sized 
platter, 

With a Baptist head of 
papier-mache; 

Stir to a strong, salacious batter, 

Then bake in a mild anatomic 
display. 

Trim in a common or Garden 
curve, 

Garnish with Richard Strauss, 
and serve. 
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5. MADAM BUTTERFLY 


A dash of Geisha, mixed with 
Belasco, 

A Japanese house and a marriage 
fiasco, 

A well-meaning consul, who isn’t 
half bad, 

A naval lieutenant, no more ‘than a 
cad. 

Bring on a child in a heart-rending 
manner, 

Throw in a strain of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 

Garnish with sobs and an 
audience teary, 

Serve very hot, with complete 
Hara-kiri. 


6. "TANNHAEUSER 
This Venusberger Wartburg brew 
ferments both love and song, 
The hero has to taste all kinds, to 
find what’s right and wrong. 
Elisabeth, a gentle soul, ends on a 
German bier; 
The listeners join the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus, weeping, tier on tier. 


7. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 





A tasty Sicilian kettle of soup, with | 


plenty of scallions melodic, 
One mournful Santuzza, just 
Starting to droop 


For a love that has turned episodic. | 


Turridu and Lola and Alfio are 
strained 

Through a skillet they call 
Intermezzo, 

And if all these people seem 
overly pained, 

Remember Mascagni just said so. 


8. Dre MEISTERSINGER 


This is really a Nuremberg cobbler, 
with a pleasant sense of guild, 

An ancient bowl of master-song, with 
humor and Sachs appeal filled. 

There’s Walter von Stolzing, brave 
and true, with Eva in Paradise, 

Contrasted with Beckmesser villainy, 
determined to win the prize. 

Little David plays and the Masters 
march with banners from portal 
to portal, 

There’s food and drink for every 
taste in this Wagner concoction 
immortal! 

—Sigmund Spaeth 


| 
| 
| 
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FOR TODAY’S AUDIENCES 
... Fred Waring Choral Arrangements 


1955 finds music a part of everyday living for more people in 
America than ever before. Radio, television and recordings have 
developed a new and growing generation of participants and audi- 
ences who want music expressive of the tempo of today. Fred 
Waring Choral Arrangements are designed for singing by today’s 
choruses for today’s audiences. Select them for your groups with 
the confidence that they reflect a high degree of contemporary 
craftsmanship—and are appealing to singer and audiences alike. 





New Fred Waring Choral Music 

| MISTER SANDMAN «+ COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 
H THE HAPPY WANDERER + YOUNG AT HEART 
a ONCE IN LOVE WITH AMY 





Write for Spring 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


| Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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SPECIAL 


STUDIO 


AMBASSADOR 
BASS 


From that ideal beginner instru- 

ment, the Ambassador Bass, right 

through to the Recording model, OLDS 

trombones represent the top engineering 

and designing skill. Leading artists, teachers and 

students have, for several decades, aspired to the \ 
ownership of the finest trombone . ..OLDS for un- : 
excelled musical performance, for flawless intonation : 
and for the beauty only fine craftsmanship can produce. 


_F.E. OLDS & SON, Fullerton, Calif 




















